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“JT Am the—” 


The teacher and the student have 
both had a chance to speak for them- 
selves in our columns. But here they 
are again, so well matched in a certain 
amiable bitterness about their lots 
that they must be permitted a friendly 
tiff with each other and with the gen- 
eral state of things: 


I Am the Teacher 


I do not write the songs of our 
country, but I teach them to the 
children. This is the harder task. 

I do not handle much money for I 
am impracticable, but I train the 
banker’s children. That is my job. 

I do not select candidates for office 
for teachers must not dabble in: poli- 
tics, but I teach history and govern- 
ment to future office holders. (I ac- 


. knowledge that I do a poor job.) 


I listen patiently while a fond 
mother explains that Willie is “really 
an unusual child” and needs special 
consideration and attention. 

I am not a doctor, but I am sup- 
posed to be an expert on eyes, tonsils, 
ears and adenoids. 

I am supposed to be an impartial 
judge, but I am constantly reminded 
directly or indirectly that my job is in 
danger unless I pursue a certain course 
of conduct regardless of facts. 

I like books and love children. This 
is unfortunate, as both cost money. 

My salary is inadequate, but I am 
constantly reminded that my “profes- 
sion” ranks next to the ministry in 
salary and importance. 

I am impractical enough to be happy 
in my work, tho the wolf is just around 
the corner, for I know that teachers 
are mentioned in the Bible—and even 
there they are doing their own laundry 
work. (Rev., 7th Chapter, 14th Verse, 
“These are they which came out of 
great tribulation and have washed 
their robes and made them white.”) 

I am the teacher. 

CHARLES H. Hay 

Sterling, Colorado 


The redoubtable student, this time, 
is a sophomore in High School: 


I Am the Student 


I am the product of one whose pro- 
fession is as noble and indispensable 
as agriculture or journalism; the 
teacher. I am the scholar. 

I am the one on whom your future 
depends, you noble farmers and busi- 
ness men. Me, I am your servant, you 
ill-paid school teachers and college pro- 
fessors, who are so highly educated, 
and refined, and so intellectual, and 
polished, that you can feed on nothing 
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but sterilized education and pasteur- 
ized learning. I do your bidding, some- 
times willingly, more often unwillingly. 
You try to make my already over- 
crowded brain absorb the fact that 
“All Gaul is divided into three parts,” 
and that “Menes was the king of 
Egypt three thousand four hundred 
years before Christ.” 

But why do I do it then? I don’t. 
While you are talking to me of Soc- 
rates, in the easy flowing words of 
Spenser, my mind is running along 
about two thousand years ahead of 
yours. My mind has no past tense of 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
or fifty years. What I want to know is 
how to keep this merry, old world 
going at the pace it’s going now with- 
out getting ditched. 

But wait, you may turn out of your 
rebellious pupil another Cicero, Virgil, 
Dante or Aristotle; altho I think now 
I would rather be an Astor or a Van- 
derbilt. My brain is still young and 
elastic and maybe I can still crowd in 
a few old time happenings, and prob- 
ably I will thank you with all my 
heart for crowding my head with 
learning that is hard to digest. 

Nevertheless, dear teacher, do with 
me what you wish; I am at your 
service for at least two years longer, 
and at the end of that time I may 
never enter your domains again, where 
one is not even allowed to talk in a 
whisper or otherwise. 

I am the student. 


Remarkable Remarks 


Mary GARDEN—Americans eat too much, 


WaLt Mason—I have no presidential 
bee. 


Henry Forp—Cities have come to be 
unnatural. 


RvusE GOLDBERG—AII the dogs are wear- 
ing blue this season. 


Mrs. ALBERT EINSTEIN—It is hard to be 
the wife of a great man. 


JacK DeEemMpsEY—The man 
breathe who can whip me. 


“PussyFroot” JOHNSON — The whole 
world will be dry in my life time. 


DEAN Davin MAcKENZIE—Big universi- 
ties are taking money under false pre- 
tenses. 


doesn’t 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—There is 
nothing more disastrous than a marriage 
for money. 


Water CAmp—lIt is the trunk of the 
body with which the average man must 
concern himself. 


ALBERT GARDNER—The not uncommon 
habit among dogs of walking on three legs 
is disappearing. 


Ep. Howr—In the olden days all were 
expected to attend church once a week and 
hear about hell. 
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Train Your Son — 
for Business Leadership! 


IVE your son the opportunity to become a big man. Let him learn now how to 
be an executive so that, when the time comes for him to take a position of 
trust and responsibility, he can fill it with profit to himself and credit to you. 


The successful business men of today are those _ slowly, painfully, wastefully, through individual 


who have a fundamental knowledge of busi- 


experience. Or it can be developed in nine 


ness principles, combined with a faculty for the § months of intensive study of principles and 
practical application of these principlesto daily practice under the supervision of successful 
business life. This two-fold capacity can be ob- _—_ business men. This last is the new way, now 
tained in one of two ways. It can be acquired made possible through our residence school. 


- Babson Institute 


This institute was organized to train 
young men who are expecting, either 
through inheritance or for other 
reasons, to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of an executive position. 
Classes are conducted on the con- 
ference plan. The student learns to 
do the things that he will be ex- 
pected to do in business by actually 
doing them, at the same time that 
he is absorbing the theory and 
principles of business life. 


The subjects in which instruction 
is given are: 
Practical Economics and Han- 
dling of Commodities. 
Financial Management and 
Care of Property. 
Business Psychology and Influ- 
encing Men. 


Personal Efficiency and Control 
of One’s Self. 





The Babson Institute classes are conducted in a modern office 
uilding which they occupy exclusively. 


! Write for pamphlet describi: " 
Employers | Wrng fe; pemphie: describing « new, 


The courses include manufacturing, 
financing, merchandising, domestic 





and foreign trade, investments, ac- 
countancy, labor problems, written 
and oral expression, individual effi- 
ciency and specialized research work. 


The teachers, or directors, as they 
are more properly called, are experi- 
enced business men, successful in 
their own line. Under their super- 
vision, the students work out in 
conference innumerable problems 
drawn directly from the business 
world. All written work is dictated 
into dictating machines. Thus all 
lessons are reports made out in a 
business way. The instruction of 
the directors is supplemented by the 
experiences of the Babson Statistical 


Extension Courses 


by Mail At Home 


To meet the demand of those who can- 
not adjust their time or their finances to 
the requirements of the Residence 
School, extension courses have been 
developed. They are built on the ex- 
perience of the Residence School. 


The home student can advance as quickly 
or as slowly as he wishes, at a fraction of 
the cost of residence instruction. He 
may elect to take all four subjects, or 
any one singly, as he chooses. If you 
cannot come to the Residence School, 
write for our book, Training for 
Business Leadership. It is sent without 
obligation. Merely address 


Extension Division, Dept. 2875 


Babson Institute 





Organization of the last fifteen Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
or twenty years. 











Write for “Prospectus ! 


If you have a son into whose hands you are considering 
placing responsibility, just drop us a line with your name 
and address, and we will send you a prospectus of the 
Course. This booklet will answer all your questions about 
the courses, details of instruction, administration, living 
conditions in Wellesley Hills, personnel, references, etc. 
Only a limited number of students can be accepted for this 
intensive training, so write today. 


Babson Institute 


140 Washington Street 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
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The Real Yellow Peril 


By Earl S. Parker 


Secretary of the American League of Justice 





HE real “yel- 
low peril” in 
California is 


not Japanese immi- 
gration, but yellow 
journalism and yel- 
low politics. 

The only test of 
public sentiment on 
the question in Cali- 
fornia was the vote 
on the alien land 
law of last Novem- 
ber. Of the regis- 
tered voters in the 








strengthen it and 
the Governor was 
appealing to Wash- 
ington for Federal 
aid. 

The methods used 
in the campaign are 
illustrated by the 
map on the next 
page, which pur- 
ports to show the 
control of California 
land by Japanese. It 
is an exact repro- 








Paul Thompson 


state over 222,000 
voted against the 
alien land bill, while 
668,000 voted for it and more than 400,000 who voted for 
candidates or on other issues were so indifferent to this 
question that they did not vote at all. 

The wishes of a majority of the people of.a great state 
are certainly deserving of careful consideration, and were 
this a question affecting only the people of California the 
citizens of that state would have every right to settle it in 
their own way. But it may be worth while to inquire into 
the methods used in securing that majority, to analyze it 
and to see how the people of other states are affected by 
California’s decision, before endorsing it. 

During the campaign, every newspaper of prominence 
and every candidate for office from constable to United 
States Senator were actively or passively supporting the 
alien land bill. On the other side were a few men, without 
the power of money and without control of the channels of 
publicity, who were pleading for honor, justice and a 
square deal. The real issues were never allowed to come 
before the people, and statements of those who opposed the 
alien land law, over the signatures of such men as Lyman 
J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treasury; James A. Blaisdell, 
president of Pomona College, and David Starr Jordan, 
former president of Leland Stanford University, were re- 
fused publication in the leading newspapers even as paid 
advertisements. A member of the State Senate, a candidate 
for reélection, said privately that he was opposed to such 
“fool legislation,” but could not afford to oppose it openly 
for fear it might destroy his influence on other questions. 
Numerous bankers and other business and professional 
men expressed themselves in a similar way. 

The constitutionality of the law remains to be proved, 
and its inadequacy for its purpose is admitted by the very 
men who fathered it. Within sixty days after its passage 
the California legislature was busy enacting new laws to 


Behold the Yellow Peril!—four sunny appealing little sinners the sight of 
whom must certainly strike terror to the stoutest heart 


duction of the map 
on page 54 of “Cali- 
fornia and the Orien- 
tal,” issued by the 
State Board of Control at Sacramento. The explanation 
printed with the map says, “Dark sections occupied by 
Orientals.” Now the dark sections cover about 21 per cent 
of the face of the map and the inference is plain that 
21 per cent of the land in California is owned or leased by 
Japanese. As a matter of fact the proportion of land 
actually occupied by Japanese is too small to show on this 
map; being only four-tenths of one per cent. The figures 
quoted from the California Board of Control bear out this 
statement. 

The increase in Japanese population in California has 
also been much misrepresented. The following are the real 
facts from the United States census reports: 


Total Per cent Increase 
Population Japanese Japanese per cent 
_ Oe ee 1,485,053 10,151 0.7 ean 
oe ee 2,377,549 41,358 1.7 1 
WE hada ese ees 3,426,861 70,196 2.2 0.5 


During much of this period Japanese immigration was 
unrestricted, and the increase during the last few years 
has been largely due to the necessity for business firms 
to send commercial agents to this country to care for the 
large increase in trade, and not to an increase in the num- 
ber of laborers. Our purchases from Japan increased in 
five years from $104,453,000 to $302,137,000 and our sales 
to Japan in. the same period from $51,474,000 to 
$464,456,000. 

Consider what the purchase of $464,000,000 worth of 
goods means to the American workman. Eighty per cent 
of every dollar’s worth of goods shipped to Japan finds its 
way directly into the pockets of the workmen. This means 
that Japan’s purchases each year maintains an employed 
army of 204,430 men for the full year at a daily wage of 
$6. In other words, purchases by Japan give employment 
to almost twice as many Americans as there are Japanese 
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in this country, including women and children. The 
Japanese are not crowding the Americans off of the 
farm or out of the fishing and other industries. There is no 
organized movement to colonize California and a great 
deal of the land now occupied by them has been reclaimed 
from the desert and the swamps or is land on which the 
Americans were unable to make a living. The majority of 





The map on the left claims to show the proportional occupation 

of California by the Japanese, about 21 per cent of the total 

area. But the land actually occupied is about four-tenths of one 

per cent, with less than one Japanese to every two square miles, 

and a control by each of less than seven acres. The second map 
gives the proportional population, 2.2 per cent 


the work being done by the Japanese is of a character the 
Americans do not care to do. 

Of what quality is the Japanese settler? Let those who 
know him best testify; calling as witnesses only men who 
are themselves opposed to Japanese immigration. 

John §S. Chamberlin, Controller of the State of Cali- 
fornia, says: “I frankly admit the intelligence, the indus- 
try and thrift of the Japanese, the wonderful strides Japan 
has made since Perry’s time and her proud position today 
as one of the greatest nations of the world.” 

Hon. William N. Vaille of Colorado says: “The Jap- 
anese, it is universally true, are the finest kind of people, 
law abiding—I may say more law abiding than we are our- 
selves, none in the poorhouse, none in the insane asylums.” 

Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, speaks highly of “Japan’s 
entry into the great war, her staunch rejection of German 
sympathy and her great service in policing the waters of 
the Pacific, even protecting the waters of our Pacific 
coast,” and he adds, “It raised the Japanese in popular 
esteem and confidence on the Pacific coast.” 

Governor Stephens speaks eloquently of the many ad- 
mirable qualities of the Japanese and says: “We assume 
ho arrogant superiority of race or culture over them. Their 
art, their literature, their philosophy and in recent years 
their scientific attainments have gained for them a respect 
from the white peoples, which we who know them so well 
fully share.” 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president emeritus of the State 
University, mentions “their good taste, persistent indus- 
try, their excellent qualities and their virtues,” but 
strangely enough adds that these things “render their 
presence among us a pitiful danger.” There is no record in 
history where the Almighty has been able to produce a race 
able to justify its existence and leave out the homely vir- 
tues of thrift, industry and hard work. If the possession of 
these qualities by any class of people in the U. S. A. con- 
stitutes a danger, the prayers of the people should be that, 
like small-pox and measles, it may become infectious with 
no quarantine laws against the speed of it. 

Before going farther with this discussion let it be under- 
stood that there is no quarrel among the people of Cali- 
fornia as to the advisability of preventing immigration of 
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the laboring classes. This cannot be stated too strongly. All 
are agreed, including the Japanese, that it is not desir- 
able to admit any but students, artists, travelers and mem- 
bers of the professional classes. 

The whole question is, “How shall this be done and how 
shall those who are here be treated? Shall the spirit and 
letter of the treaty be kept? Shall these people and the 
Japanese nation be dealt with as become one great nation 
dealing with another nation? Shall the question be handled 
in a way to allow America to retain her self-respect, and 
the confidence and good will of Japan and the other nations 
of the world? Or shall a shortsighted policy be followed 
that will forfeit the good-will so essential to America if 
she is to continue as the great moral leader of the nations?” 

What is the menace? Is there danger from the Ameri- 
can born child of Japanese parents? 

There seems to be no danger from the parents. They 
have been law abiding, industrious, honest and willing and 
anxious at all times that their children should acquire an 
education and knowledge of our language. It is not sur- 
prizing that they should be a bit backward about asking 
their children to become wildly enthusiastic over a country 
that denied to them, the parents, any opportunity to be- 
come citizens. Is it surprizing that they should still cherish 
memories of the land that gave them birth and the only 
land to which they can look for protection? 

The children attend the public schools and are always 
among the best students. They have the respect of the 
teachers and of their associates. They take part in the 

















Keystone View 


Native born Japanese children of the McKinley School in Berke- 

ley, California, saluting the American flag. These children are 

going to carry loyalty to America into their homes and to their 
parents 


school activities and are staunch supporters of the athletic 
and debating teams and root just as loyally for their foot- 
ball heroes and are just as quick to crab at the umpire as 
are the proud descendents of the Pilgrim fathers. The east 
may be east and the west may be west, but when the east 
and the west meet under the stars and stripes to root for 
the same football team, the influence of the American 
school will have made them one, so far as loyalty to the 
flag and the things for which it stands are concerned. 

These young American citizens are proud of their stand- 
ing and are quick to associate themselves together in citi- 
zenship clubs and resent any insinuation that Japan has 
any claim on their services. This is true in California and 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and no greater punishment could 
be meted out to them than to compel them to go back to 
Japan and live under the conditions which they would find 
there. 

The record of the American citizens of Japanese par- 
entage during the great war is [Continued on page 499 























Two Dimensions 
vs. Three 


The Navy and the Air Service 


Propose to Make an Actual 
Test of Which Is the Stronger 


By Donald Wilhelm 


@@ (WY OMEWHERE on the Atlantic Coast,” somewhere 
S on the 200-mile stretch between Hatteras and 
Cape May and fifty miles or so out beyond the 
fifty-fathom line, there is soon to be a battle,—of a kind! 
Here, in Hampton Roads, midway in this stretch, the 
“Monitor” and the “Merrimac” fought March 9, 1862, and 
the ironclad came to dominate the surface of the seas. 
And now a peace-time battle, simulating actual warfare, is 
to be fought, to determine whether the air 




















This is what was left of the “Indiana,” an American battleship 
bombed from the air in an experiment. And this is what the 
Air Force promises to do to a representative fleet of German 
warships, of later models, which will be given it to practise on 


war conditions, the planes will swoop out after it—the 


light planes first, then progressively, in groups, till the big 
bombers come into play. 


It may be the airmen will fail to sink 





and its craft can demolish and sink mod- 
ern ironclads on the surface of the seas. 

Some time between June 1 and July 15, 
a small fleet of former German warships, 
including the giant battleship Ostfriesland 
of old, the light cruiser Frankfurt, three 
destroyers and four submarines—all of 
which formerly flew the German flag—will 
be steaming, steered by wireless, off the 
Atlantic Coast. And on shore will be 
poised, ready to spot, attack and if pos- 
sible sink this “German fleet,” the largest 
concentration yet made in America of air- 
planes—big Martin and MHandley-Page 
bombers, a score or more altogether, each 
with a crew of three or so, including a 
bombardier; perhaps a Caproni bomber or 
two; a great flock of D. H. 4 B’s., some 
Sopwiths, and others, including some Navy 
planes, the whole calling for upwards of a 
hundred air officers. 

At zero hour, as the Navy says, these 
American planes will, on the report of an 
enemy fleet off our shores, send out scouts, 
spot that fleet, locate it, then, simulating 
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those ships; naturally they have had no 
practice aiming bombs at moving ship 
targets, for neither during the war nor 
since has there been such an experiment. 
But if they do, the experiment will have 
profound significance, not only in the 
question of national armament here and 
all over the world, but political and 
other significance too. And Brigadier- 
General William Mitchell, the Army’s 
“Monitor” in the battle, says they’ll do it 
—the planes will sink those ships! 

The Navy bats t’other eye, for the two 
services feel a sportive and vying inter- 
est in this game which they connived and 
are arranging together, and answers “‘Go 
to it!” 

The Army explains that of course it 
does not hope to blast all navies out of 
the water, by dint of this one experi- 
ment. The Navy answers that the capital 
ship is king, that, altho it costs these 
days $40,000,000 or so, if airplanes can 
extensively damage them here or there, 
ways will be found to thwart any damage 
they henceforth might do. Then the gobs 
add: “Suppose you do sink these ships! 
They’re unmanned, therefore unarmed, 
altho armored!” : 

And the Army airmen rejoin, “Anti- 
aircraft guns can’t stop planes anyway 
—during the war we learned that. You 
Navy men can develop ways and means, 
but wait—oh wait!—till we perfect 
aerial ships, bombs, torpedoes, gases, and 
ways precisely to use them!” 

And so they have it out, betting their 
hard-to-save shekels on the big event, to 
prepare for which Langley Field, to 
which your reporter flew, looks like a 
war camp once more. 








those _ ships.” 














U. 8. Army Air Service 


Moreover, for reasons of peace and 


Brigadier-General William Mitch- pocketbook, the taxpayers of this nation 
ell, head of the Air Service, says and all the other—the 
confidently, “The planes will sink ti look hi ith sol 
The photograph &tions, look on this event with solemn 
above makes it clear that a war- hope. 
ship is an easier target seen from 
a plane than from any other angle. 
However, the Navy confidently re- 
turns the airmen’s challenge 


bankrupt— 


For if the airmen, with neatness and 
despatch, blow those ships under the 
water, public [Continued on page 500 
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A House Built of 


Paper 


By Adelia Belle Beard 





more properly speaking, a 

paper bungalow, for there is 
but one floor—and it appears to 
be rain and weather-proof. So 
far as I know it is the first of its 
kind. 

The owner is a woman who 
does things and thinks for her- 
self, and the idea of putting up 
a little summer home of paper in- 
stead of wood was her own. She 
drew the plans, told a builder 
what she wanted and he “did the 
rest.” I have never seen the 
original or working plans, but the 


|: really is a paper house—or, 








The little house stands back 
in its unfenced grounds, about 
thirty feet from the road, and 
nestles among trees—oak and 
chestnut—which cast a flickering 
green shade over it. There is only 
one step at the front door, but at 
the back the grade is so steep 
that the foundation posts lift the 
house many feet away from the 
ground. 

That is one of the things which 
gives charm to the porch. Stand- 
ing or sitting there one feels 
lifted up out of the ordinary onto 
a level with waving tree tops and 








sketch given here 
shows the arrange- | 





ment of the rooms 
and approximate di- PORCH 
mensions. The entire \ 








The whole end wall of the living 
room can be swung up and out to °° far above the ground, rocky 
make the roof of a comfortable and treacherous for unwary feet 


porch. And with equal ease the at that point, one has a feeling of 
wall can be let down and shut 





floor-space, exclusive 

















of the porch, is not <I 
more than twelve by x | 
twenty-two feet, yet ‘ < 
there are a_living- | ‘ome “= a | 
room, a good-sized fla 10*12 | 
bedroom, a_ kitchen- Bs / | 
ette and bath. Surely [15 P i C<] 
a house roomy and ——d —= 











convenient enough for A small space and every inch of it 
two or even three available—this is the secret of the 
people to spend a sum- efficient and economical little paper 


: house 
mer in comfortably. 


Then there is the wide porch which, by a unique arrange- 
ment, becomes a part, and a most charming part, of the 
living-room. The arrangement is a large wooden door which 
reaches entirely across the end of the room and is swung 
from hinges, not at the side, but at the top. Weights at- 
tached to ropes on the outside lift the door up and outward 
where it forms a roof over the railed-in porch. It is held 
securely in this position by a hinged support, like a flat 
pillar, at the outer edge, that drops into place when the 
door is lifted. The effect of this living-room, wide open at 
one end, is delightful. On entering the front door you see 
the misty foliage of tree tops with glimpses of sky. beyond. 
Going thru the room and out onto the porch, you look down 
on huge, broken rocks and vines and moss and ferns. 


swinging birds’ nests. Also, being 


security and sleeps tranquilly 
thru the nights, tho almost the whole side of the house is 
as open as the forest itself. 

A wood-pulp composition, which is first-cousin to paper, 
is the material of which the house is made. The sheets are 
held together by strips of wood, as the photographs show. 
It is a soft gray, a good color for the walls. 

The kitchenette is furnished with a built-in dresser at 
one end and a built-in table, with shelf beneath, at the 
other. A shelf of the proper hight, under the window at 
the side, holds the oil-stove, and next to it is the sink with 
running water. There is also running water in the bath- 
room. The house is light and dry and, when the sun shines 
in, the lattice windows cast decorative shadows. 

As the bungalow is in the mountains, there are occasional 


nights, and even days, when it is not desirable to have the 


end. of the living-room open; when warmth rather than an 
unlimited supply of fresh air is the thing required, then 
the big door is lowered. 

A wide doorway opens from the living-room into the bed- 
room and, since only women are in the house, the curtains 
which drape it are of net, white with a colored border. 
The filmy curtains are attractive and, while admitting 
plenty of air, serve to keep out stray mosquitoes. 

The paper house is located at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania. Other bungalows, log houses and frame cottages are 
there, but only one house built of paper. 

Flushing, New York 























The little bedroom with its wide door is screened from the living 
room with white net curtains 
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Not an Elizabethan manor, perhaps—but a comfortable and 
attractive little house for all that 
























































Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Federal 

Council of Churches of Christ in America, makes the point that 

out of Europe, associated in our minds with every form of re- 

ligious laxity, have come three great leaders bringing a message 

of religious faith. The three are M. Viviani (left), Ambassador 

Ricci (right), and Bishop Nicolai Velimirovic from Serbia, in 
the center above. At his right is Dr. Macfarland 
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Must Europe Save Us? 


By Charles 5. Macfarland 


for our spiritual resources? I have begun to think 
that this is not an unreasonable consideration. 

The newspaper dispatches nearly every morning contain, 
in connection with our foreign correspondence, references 
to impending dangers threatening “American rights,” and 
“American interests.” The various trade journals con- 
stantly bemoan our economic and business conditions. The 
Wall Street Journal pleads with pathos for the reduction 
of wage scales to save‘ us from impending poverty. 

Meanwhile, strangely enough, the most buoyant notes 
of faith and hope come from the devastated regions of 
France, from turbulent Italy. Their messengers never utter 
a note of complaint, they do not come to beg, they are re- 
served and dignified and, despite all their vicarious suf- 
fering, they have no mien of pharisaism. They often make 
no appeal except that which is inherent in the moral tone 
and the spiritual force of their ‘message. . 

There are three of these messengers whose public ut- 
terances I have heard and with whom I have had the 
privilege of some personal conference. René Viviani spent 
a little time the other day with the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on Relations with France and Belgium. M. Viviani 
is not distinctively a churchman; indeed there are those 
who have counted him among the unfaithful because of his 
attitude many years ago on the relation between the 
church and state. But the burden of his utterance was 
that of gratitude for the moral and spiritual help of our 
churches, without which, according to Viviani, our material 
help would have availed little. 

Speaking of the attitude of his country toward religion, 
he said: 

Before the war there were those who thought that we were 
a light-hearted, skeptical, superficial nation, without spiritual 
force, without moral inspiration. The true nature of our people 
came out in the war and the world realized that France had 
twenty centuries in which she has stood for the rights and lib- 
erties of mankind. 

Our nation is a country of tolerance, but also of profound 
faith. To us has been given the privilege of suffering for man- 
kind. It was one of our great statesmen, who was also an illus- 
trious poet, Lamartine, who characterized France as “The Christ 
of humanity.” His word is true in a deep and reverent sense. 
France has suffered for the sake of the world. It is still her 
mission to suffer, and from you above all things she seeks moral 


and spiritual help in prayerfully and reverently fulfilling her 
mission. 


Gene we look to Europe for our moral ideals and 


She means not only to protect, but to respect religious faith. 
She believes in Christianity. 

Again, perhaps one would not look to a lawyer and dip- 
lomat coming from Italy, for spiritual ideals, but the re- 
cent address of Vittorio Rolandi Ricci was a most unusual 
diplomatic utterance. It was somewhat different from what 
we are used to hearing from foreign ambassadors, and 
while it was being spoken in the music of the Italian tongue, 
I felt rather glad, on the whole, that the destinies of the 
world are not altogether, as some of us are fond of ac- 
claiming, confined to “the English-speaking” people. Both 
the spirit and the words of the utterance were at one and 
the same time simple and lofty. Our messenger from Italy 
repudiated in vigorous language both the epicurean and 
stoic views of life. He refused to accept a materialistic 
view of social development. “We can still make our own 
the consoling words of St. Paul, ‘We are saved by hope.’” 
He made an earnest plea for unselfish codperation in indus- 
try and set forth among his highest tributes to his people 
the fact that, “On signing the armistice, before the grass 
had grown on the graves of their dead, while their crippled 
soldiers were still limping thru their streets, they rushed 
with a mother’s pity to help the little children of Austria 
—their conquered enemy. And today they are relieving 
that misery with brotherly charity. When did history ever 
record a nobler act of human fellowship—of Christian 
love?” 

In his splendid note of hope, he refused to exclude Russia 
—expressed deep faith in her remarkable people and closed 
one of his most effective passages with these apostolic 
words, “If God be for us, who can be against us.” 

He stood for that element in his nation which believed 
that, “Not lay the subjection of one class to another, but by 
the reciprocal codperation of all classes, is order obtained 
and the authority of the state made the moderating sov- 
ereign over all.” 

I have never felt more deeply and reverently impressed 
than when this messenger of moral ideals and spiritual 
hope from Italy closed his address with Whittier’s prayer: 

And grant, O Father, that the time 
Of Earth’s deliverance may be near, 


When every land and tongue and clime 
The message of Thy love shall hear. 


Another of these messengers of light from Europe comes 
from little Serbia—the bishop of his church. Like the Am- 
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bassador from Italy he presents no appeal nor claim of 
rights, holds forth no hand inviting alms. He simply re- 
vealed the depths of his heart and has shown to those 
of us who have had the privilege of listening to him how 
great souls in Europe, tried as by fire, have emerged with 
deep spiritual power. 

Messages from across the sea by the mails which lie be- 
fore me, from such men as Hymans, president of the 
League of Nations, are devoid of all complaint. They all 
breathe a splendid idealism; they never fail to sound the 
note of hope. They appeal, not to our “interests,” but to 
our faith. 

That there are, in Europe, intrigues, moral lapses, un- 
godly diplomacies and many other evils, we are well aware. 
But no one can touch the deeper life of our brethren across 
the sea, amid their patient suffering, without deep respect, 
a new confidence in God and man and, above all, without 
profound humility. 

Three years ago America became the moral stay of 
Europe, but I now find myself again and again asking the 
question, is Europe now going to save us! Shall we not 
look for our moral ideals as a nation and for the awaken- 
ing of our spiritual impulses to our suffering brethren 
across the sea? May not they, in the last analysis, rather 
than ourselves, receive the Master’s reward, in that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive? 


Who Called It the “‘Pacific” ? 

— ... Shantung ... Bolshevism in eastern Siberia 

. .. Japanese exclusion... cable rights ... man- 
dates ...the Philippine problem ...the ukulele. . 


Seems to us that a more appropriate name could have been 
found. 


Politicians’ Paradise 
N the state of New Jersey there is an incorporated vil- 
lage named Tavistock which contains nineteen resi- 
dents, nineteen voters and nineteen office-holders. It is the 
only town in the United States where there is no unemploy- 
ment problem and no complaint of the indifference of good 
citizens to public affairs. 


The Turk Wins the Peace 


N most directions we are optimistic, but the failure of 

the Allied and Associated Powers to settle decisively 
with the Turk blackens the eastern sky in very ominous 
fashion. The Armenians have in no way deserved the 
treacherous desertion which Russia, England, France, 
Italy—yes, and the United States—have dealt them after 
so many fair promises of liberation. As for the Greeks, 
it may be said that they deserve nothing since they un- 
gratefully turned against Venizelos who led them victor- 
iously thru the Great War. The United States also had 
a statesman who led us victoriously thru the war; how 
have we treated him? Greece deserves our fellow-feeling 
if not our admiration. 


Bolivar 

HE recent ceremonies in honor of the liberator of 

Venezuela draw attention to two facts. First, that it is 
a great thing for a nation to have as its founders and heroes 
men who were not only skilled warriors and shrewd states- 
men, but also unselfish patriots. Men like Bolivar and San 
Martin in South America or Washington in the United 
States are more wholesome heroes for school children than 
selfish brigands like Frederick the Great or Napoleon, how- 
ever great their genius. It is a good thing for the moral 
health of Italy that the nation was liberated and united by 
idealists such as Mazzini and Garibaldi and not by one of 
the Borgias, as Macchiavelli had desired. It required the 
war of 1870 to purge the French soul of the poison of 
Napoleonism and the war of 1914-1918 to purge Germany 
of the Hohenzollern legend—if the cure is even yet complete. 
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The second fact is that a great tradition is not enough 
to save a nation. There must be stability and civic sense in 
the rank and file. No one would claim that the United 
States is a nation of George Washingtons, but at least we 
have maintained in spirit as well as in form the institu- 
tions which he fought to establish. But tropical America 
has fallen into anarchy and military despotism while 
vainly invoking the name of republican liberty. Our path 
has been on the high road; Latin America has fallen among 
thorns and jungle weeds. But both peoples have the same 
ideal, the same tradition, the same ultimate goal, and if 
Venezuela wins her way to sane constitutional government 
it will be because the people have caught something of 
the divine flame that fired the martial spirit of Bolivar. 


How to Build Utopias 


By Preston Slosson 

UILDING Utopias is a profitable industry; not for 
B the architect, who seldom gets either pay or credit 
for his blueprints, but for the commonwealth. It is 

true that the ideal is never fully realized in practise, but 
it is only by comparing the Good with the Best that we 
can get the Better. Unfortunately the technique of the 
architects of Utopia is often faulty. Their “castles in 
Spain” are so ill-constructed that even if they could 
actually be built they would collapse of their own weight. 
Now the architect of the ideal has the advantage over 
the architect of the real that he does not have to square 
his structure with current politics. He has an unencum- 
bered plot of land and can start with the very foundations 
of society. The practical statesman must reckon with the 
efforts of his predecessors who have cumbered the land 
with their incomplete and often ill-planned buildings; he 
must use the materials furnished him and the sort of labor 
which he is able to hire. Hamilton at work on the constitu- 
tion of the United States, Bismarck constructing the Ger- 
man Empire, Wilson planning the League of Nations, even 
Lenin ruling Soviet Russia are in a very different position 
from Plato or H. G. Wells dreaming of what a wonderful 
world might be made “if only people had more sense.” Yet 


_the freedom of the Utopian is not unlimited. Utopians do 


not have to reckon with temporary political prejudices and 
complications, but they must make allowance for the per- 
manent weaknesses of human nature. They do not have to 
shoulder the problems of our competitive and capitalist in- 
dustrialism, but they must recognize that the bounty of 
nature is not unlimited and that even Utopia is not a Lub- 
berland where roasted pigs run about crying, “Come and 
eat me!” Even the ideal state will have real problems. Let 
us ask what these are. 

In the first place, Utopia must be self-sustaining eco- 
nomically. Some Utopias are open to objection on this 
score. Morris’s delightful “News From Nowhere” shows a 
race dwelling splendidly in noble mansions and wearing 
artistic clothing. Such a Utopia is very satisfactory, but 


one naturally inquires “where does the money come from?” 


To raise everyone’s standard of living to such a point there 
must be enormous productivity. But Morris repudiates in- 
dustrialism and the machine; all this is done by hand 
labor. Evidently, then, people must work very long hours 
indeed; what will be the incentive? There is no wealth- 
incentive, for all property is held in common and the very 
concept of “money” has vanished. There is no compulsion to 
labor, either by industrial conscription, such as Bellamy 
advocated in “Looking Backward,” and William James in 
his “Moral Equivalent of War,” or by slavery, as in More’s 
“Utopia,” or by a servile working class, as in Plato’s “Re- 
public.” Apparently you can loaf if you want to. What is 
Morris’s solution? Why, simply that everyone is filled with 
a passionate love’ of labor; work has magically become 
play. This is not solving a difficulty; it is invoking a 
miracle. , 
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In the second place, Utopia must deal with the possible 
criminal who attacks society from within and the foreign 
foe who threatens it from without. Too many Utopias, as 
Chesterton says, take for granted that no one will want 
more than his fair share and then use great ingenuity in 
deciding whether that share will be brought by boat or 
balloon. Anyone who says that if “conditions were put 
right everyone would be good” or “if children were prop- 
erly trained they would all be unselfish when they grew 
up” is imagining not a new commonwealth but a new race of 
beings. Homo sapiens is, biologically, a species with a very 
wide range of individual variation. Whatever eugenics may 
do to diminish the element of the defective and degenerate, 
and whatever education may do to train good citizens, 
there will always be some people less trustworthy than 
others. In Utopia you may abolish the prisons, if you like, 
and put the lawbreakers in hospitals, or follow Wells’s 
hint and isolate them from civilization in island communi- 
ties, but you cannot let them run around loose to endanger 
the rights of decent folk. Nor is the criminal the only 
problem.. The mental defective, the dull and slothful, the 
thriftless and incompetent present serious problems. Will 
you make them work? Will you support them in public in- 
stitutions? Will you permit them to marry or not? How 
will you keep them from sinking to a low standard of 
living and creating centers of poverty and disease? 


HERE are two ways of dealing with the possible foreign 

foe. You can defend your Utopia, either by isolation or 
by an effective military system, or you can make your 
Utopia a world state in which all nations and races are in- 
cluded. Plato, More, Bacon chose the former alternative. 
Utopia was armed, and on the defensive. But moderns like 
Wells insist on a world state. That solves the question of 
war, but raises the new question of race. A limited Utopia 
may be homogeneous and have no problem of racial and na- 
tional differences, but a world state must be one adapted 
to all sorts of people. What will you do with the backward 
races? Will you admit them at once to full citizenship and 
trust that they will “find their level” as individuals in a 
world commonwealth, or will you keep them under some 
sort of benevolent guardianship as wards of the Govern- 
ment, or will you simply kill them off? 

In the third place, Utopia must deal with the fact that 
the human race is made up of men, women and children 
and that no alteration of institutions will change the fact. 
If, like so many Utopians from Plato to the modern com- 
munists, you attempt to abolish the home you will face 
serious difficulties that are independent of the present 
economic system. Instinctive mother love will resent the 
placing of all children in great public institutions, and in- 
stinctive jealousy will make any kind of legalized polygamy 
a source of general misery. What many young radicals 
term “conventions” are often instincts older, deeper and 
stronger than civilization itself. 

In the fourth place comes the question of government. 
You can have an anarchistic Utopia, but you must have 
some arrangements for administration of common affairs; 
if not thru the State then by voluntary organizations, such 
as gilds, corporations and codperative associations. Will 
you have public affairs run democratically or by a special 
class? If you choose aristocracy, on what will it be based? 
Race, wealth, profession, personal qualifications or what? 
If it is a hereditary ruling ciass, how will you weed out 
the inefficient and keep your aristocracy true to its original 
meaning of “the rule of the best”? If you have a democracy, 
in what manner will public officials be chosen? What in- 
ducements will there be for the ablest men to enter public 
life? 

Fifthly, Utopia should be progressive. All the early 
Utopias were established with permanent constitutions and 
made no provision for change. But no social state can re- 
main permanently on the same level. Unless it makes 
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progress it degenerates; witness China during the cen- 
turies of isolation from foreign influence. The modern note 
of an alterable, adaptable Utopia enters literature with 
Bacon’s “New Atlantis,” the chief feature of which was a 
vast institution for scientific research. Our great Utopia 
specialist, Mr. Wells, has depicted at length or sketched by 
inference a score of future commonwealths which have 
little in common but the one feature of being open to change 
and new developments. But how are you going to promote 
progress? What is to prevent your world-wide Utopia from 
“getting stuck” at a certain level of uniform well-being in 
which the ferment of discontent and the stern despotism of 
that necessity which mothers invention is too much lack- 
ing? Utopia must beware the fate of the Lotus Eaters. 

Finally, and most important of all, your Utopia should 
be attractive. Since it is the whole idea of Utopia writers 
to present an ideal state of being, this seems a strange 
and unnecessary qualification. But how often it happens 
that the architect of a Utopia concentrates so much on the 
machinery of his plan that he forgets the purpose for which 
the plan exists. There is too much machinery about some 
Utopias; they seem more like factories than homes. If 
Morris extended individual liberty to impossible lengths, 
Bellamy, Campanella and Plato limited it unduly. One has 
the feeling that life so strictly regulated—even tho for 
one’s own good—would become intolerable. If Utopia is to 
be Utopia it must be a jolly place, full of laughter, ad- 
venture and variety. It must have “all the comforts of 
home,” besides eliminating the discomforts. The final test 
of sincerity and ability in the inventor of a Utopia is to 
ask: “Honest, now, and ‘cross your heart,’ would you really 
like to live there?” 


Two Questions 
When will Ireland have peace? Will she like it? 


Hobson 


N imminent war with Japan is predicted by our lead- 

ing specialist on Japanese wars. This is the ninth or 
tenth imminent war with Japan he has announced. The 
others were called off—on account of rain or somethin’— 
but hope springs eternal in the Hobson breast. 


Our Moral Countenance 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


F there were any way by which we could obtain a com- 
[== photograph of the American people that would 

reveal to the skilled physiognomist the moral nature 
and habits of this amazing aggregation of almost one 
hundred and six millions of human beings, what type of 
moral countenance should we behold? 

Perhaps the portrait painter or the dramatist could 
seize upon and record the significant lineaments. The data 
we have. They show a character strangely indifferent to 
“the weightier matters of the law,” and highly solicitous 
concerning “mint, anise and cummin.” For men and women 
struggling against hope to get an economic foothold with- 
out dishonesty or dishonor there is no mercy in law or 
in business if they suffer misfortune. For thugs and thieves 
there is boundless sentimentality and powerful political 
and legal backing. For criminals who actually get into 
prison a reformed penology sees to it that life behind the 
bars is made more comfortable, at taxpayers’ expense, 
than it normally is for law-abiding men and women who 
earn the taxes. 

Here are bits of the data by which these assertions are 
justified. Within the last two or three months all of the 
following mews items have appeared in the New York 
press. ; 

Henry Barrett Chamberlain of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission in an address before Chicago business men de- 
clared that crime is an established business in Chicago, 
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centralized, organized, commercialized, as steady a business 
as any, and followed by ten thousand professionals. In 1919 
this crime trust did a twelve million dollar business in 
Chicago. 

The Homicide Bureau of the district attorney’s office of 
New York County investigated last year 679 killings re- 
ported as possible homicides. Of this number 130 cases were 
presented to grand juries, seventy-eight indictments were 
returned, and one conviction for murder in the first de- 
gree was obtained. Following up this investigation First 
Assistant District Attorney Banton looked into the records 
for the preceding twenty years and discovered that the 
whole number of convictions of murder in the first degree 
in New York County in that period was only ninety-three, 
or an average of less than five a year. 


HAT then do we do with or for professional criminals 

and occasional criminals of the brutal sort that we 
so successfully save from punishment? Here are indications. 
A wealthy young man at Westfield, New Jersey, was tried 
and sentenced to a year in jail for manslaughter in run- 
ning down and killing a pedestrian. After killing his man 
he had tried to get away and was not arrested until the 
following day. With the jail sentence a fine of $1,000 was 
imposed. On appeal the sentence was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. The Board of Pardons then took the case in 
hand and liberated the offender. Thereupon the State Motor 
Vehicle Department at Trenton restored his license to 
drive an automobile! 

This sort of thing, so far from being an exceptional in- 
cident, is nearly typical. Chief City Magistrate William 
McAdoo of New York City recently stated publicly that 
detectives who had investigated the records of 14,363 
chauffeurs that had applied for licenses to operate automo- 
biles in New York City since 1918 found that 875 of them 
were criminals. Going into detail he said that in 1920 242 
chauffeurs out of 4945 who applied for licenses were con- 
victed felons. Of 1395 applicants to March 22 of this year 
112 had been found guilty of felony. Out of approximately 
7500 chauffeurs who had applied for renewal of licenses 
between August, 1919, and January, 1920, more than 500 
had criminal records. Among them twenty-seven men 
had been convicted of assaulting women passengers whom 
they were conveying in their cabs. 

What do we do for or to the small percentage of crim- 
inals that we convict of felony? It is a well established 
fact, known to every student of these matters, that most 
of the serious crimes, including murder, burglary, high- 
way robbery and criminal assault, are committed by very 
young men. The great majority of them are of ages from 
seventeen to twenty-three or twenty-four. Notwithstanding 
this fact, whenever one of these young thugs is convicted 
of murder every newspaper heads up the story in lines that 
contain the words “boy murderer,” and enormous pressure 
is brought to bear by well meaning persons, including 
often highly reputable individuals, for remission of sen- 
tence on the ground that the murderer is of tender years, 
has unfortunately been under bad influences, and ought 
to be given an opportunity to reform! 

And what of men actually sentenced to the prisons and 
incarcerated? More and more we are turning them loose 
after a merely nominal confinement under our parole laws. 
That in certain instances parole is wise is undeniable. That 
it is being abused is equally undeniable. Chief of Police 
Fitzmorris of Chicago, making public a remarkable array 
of statistics of crime by paroled criminals, sums up his own 
view of the parole law as follows: 

It is the criminal’s best friend. By these records the parole 
law stands convicted of being accessory before the fact to most 
of the recent crimes. It is outrageous to think that these men, 
sentenced to long terms, could have secured their freedom in 


such a short time. A cold-blooded murderer released after serving 
only thirteen months! Can you beat it? 


- So far the weightier matters! Of devotion to the mint, 
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anise and cummin, the examples that could be picked out 
of the newspapers in any winter month when legislatures 
are in session would easily fill all the columns of an issue 
of The Independent. Representative specimens must suf- 
fice. The enactment and repeal of laws forbidding the sale 
and smoking of cigarettes goes on steadily year by year. 
On March 8 last a bill forbidding the sale of cigarettes 
and forbidding any smoking in public places was signed 
by the Governor of Utah. On April 11 the Governor of 
Iowa signed a bill permitting the sale of cigarettes to 
adults. In Kansas, a branch of the American Legion having 
demanded repeal of the law prohibiting the sale of cigar- 
ettes, Dr. William A. McKeever, author of the law, charged 
that the Legion’s move was “inspired by certain big inter- 
ests” and appealed to the Legion to “turn from the selfish 
cigarette” and “come out on the side of Christ and Kan- 
sas.” During the winter session of the legislature of Utah 
a bill was proposed to prohibit shoes with heels higher 
than one and one-half inches. It provided that any person 
found with a pair of shoes with heels of offending hight in 
his possession should be subject to a fine of from $25 to 
$500 on first conviction, and of $500 to $1,000 and impris- 
onment for thirty days to one year for subsequent offenses. 
This bill, of course, was not meant to be passed, or taken 
seriously. But the fact that it was thought funny was suf- 
ficiently significant of the sort of thing to which we have 
come. In nearly every state sporadic attempts by municipal 
authorities are being made to enforce unrepealed ancient 
ordinances by shutting down soda fountains, ice cream 
parlors, news stands and gasoline stations on Sunday. 
These spasmodic experiments, however, are not as yet 
strengthening the cause of the blue law propagandist. 

Into the causes of these perversities of moral reaction 
in America it is probably well not to inquire too closely. 
Defects of character or of intelligence, or of both, may be 
involved, or possibly we have only fallen into bad habits 
and mischievous fads. Let us hope that as we recover from 
the shell shocks of the war we shall get back to something 
more like “normalcy.” 


Page Senator Penrose 


RESIDENT Harding declares that it would be “ob- 

jectionable” if Congress or the Senate “should assume 
the function of the Executive” and assume the initiative 
in foreign policy. Let’s see, wasn’t there a Senator from 
Pennsylvania who declared that it made no difference who 
would be Secretary of State since the Senate would control 
foreign relations in any case? 


The Dilemma 


HE Allies are in a difficulty. Germany must grow strong 

and prosperous and develop a great foreign trade in 
order to pay anything worth collecting by way of repara- 
tions. But a powerful Germany with tentacles of trade in 
every world market might refuse to pay. The situation can 
perhaps be illustrated by the one act farce which we ap- 
pend below: 


(France enters the room with a revolver and discovers the 
burglar, Germany, making off with loot. There are spoons in 
his pocket, but also a pistol.) 

Householder—Hands up! (The burglar raises his hands way 
above his head. Pause for ten minutes.) Well, are you going to 
give up your loot or are you not? Shell out! (The burglar lowers 
his hands and sticks them into his pocket.) Hands up! Do you 
want your head blown off? Try to reach for your pistol, will 
you? (A long pause.) Say-y-y, how long are you going to keep 
me waiting for that money you owe me? Hand it over and be 
quick about it. (The burglar again obediently reaches for his 
pocket.) Pulling your gun on me, are you? Hands up, way-y-y 
up. That’s right. Now keep them there. If you make another 
move it will be the last of you. Well, do you want to 
keep me here all night? How many times ave I got to tell you 
to pay me for robbing this house? 


We find it a little difficult to euggest | a cated ending for 
this situation. 






































The Story of the Week 














S the fatal first of May approached the Allies grew 

more and more insistent in their demands on Ger- 
many. These demands may be grouped under two heads. 
‘One was that Germany agree to the Allied program for 
reparations or present an acceptable substitute; the other, 
that Germany immediately make good on the payments 
alleged to be already overdue. The German Government 
answered the first demand by sending fresh proposals to 
the United States for transmission to the 





of penalties ends immediately; if the actual basis of German 
production is not further restricted, and if Germany is admitted 
to world trade and relieved from unproductive expenses. 


The “Appeal to Caesar” 


ITH the first of May impending and the consequent 
threat of Allied coercion the German Government in 

its extremity turned to the United States, the one na- 
tion still technically “at war” with Germany, as arbiter 
and mediator. Chancellor Fehrenbach and Foreign Min- 
ister Simons delivered a 





Allies. It answered the second demand by new 
protests against the estimates by the Allied 
Reparation Commission of German payments 
already made. 

The demand for immediate payment, it 
should be understood, is quite independent of 
the demand for a general settlement of future 
payments. Many of the French who admit it 
to be possible that Germany may make a sat- 
isfactory reparations offer are none the less 
of the opinion that there should be a military 
occupation of the Ruhr valley to punish Ger- 
many for not paying the whole sum already 
due (20,000,000,000 gold marks or its equiva- 
lent in goods) and, in general, to “teach her 
a lesson” to be more careful in the future to 
carry out the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. o 

To make up, in part, the unpaid balance of 
the sum due by May 1, 1921, on reparations 
the Reparations Commission ordered the Ger- 
man Government to transfer “to the branches 











memorandum to Mr. 
Dresel, American Com- 
missioner at Berlin, for 
transmission to the Ameri- 
can Government. In this 
note the United States 
Government was asked to 
fix the amount of the in- 
demnity, Germany agree- 
ing to abide by the de- 
cision of President Hard- 
ing, whatever it might be: 

In the name of the Ger- 
man Government and the 
German people, the under- 
signed, notwithstanding the 
still existing technical state 
of war, respectfully petition 
the President of the United 
States of America to medi- 
ate the reparation question 
and to fix the sum to be paid 
by Germany to the Allied 
powers and eagerly urge him 











of the Reichsbank at Cologne or Coblenz the 
total of the metal reserve of the Reichsbank.” 
This sum, the entire gold reserve on which the 
German paper currency is based, was not to be confiscated 
by the Allies forthwith, but to remain as a sort of pledge 
or security that the payments due would be met. This de- 
mand was rejected by the German Government. In reply, 
the Reparations Commission sent a sharp note demanding 
the surrender of the gold reserve to the Bank of France on 
or before April 30. 

Germany’s latest proposal, as transmitted to the United 
States, goes much beyond any previous offer, tho it does 
not seem to be regarded as adequate by the Allies. Ger- 
many undertakes to pay 50,000,000,000 gold marks, present 
value, which with interest over the expected term of years 
necessary to meet the debt would amount to 200,000,000,000 
marks. To aid in raising this sum an international loan 
would be necessary. Interest on the reparations debt not 
covered by the loan would be limited to 4 per cent only. 
As a part of the reparations payment Germany is willing 
to furnish labor and materials, as desired, to the recon- 
struction of the devastated departments of France; and to 
assume part of the Allied indebtedness to the United 
States. 

Unfortunately the German offer, generous as it sounds, 
has attached to it certain conditions which, whether or not 
reasonable in themselves, are contrary to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles and to the wishes of the Allies; these 
are: 


Execution of the above proposals would wipe out all other 
obligations of Germany in respect of reparations. The private 
property of Germans abroad would be also freed. Germany only 
considers these proposals as capable of acceptance if the régime 


Chapin in St. Louis Star 
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to secure the consent of the 
Allied powers to such media- 
tion. 

They solemnly declare that 
the German Government are ready and willing to agree, without 
qualification or reservation, to pay to the Allied powers, as 
reparation such sum as the President after examination and in- 
vestigation may find just and right. They formally pledge them- 
selves to fulfill in letter and spirit all the provisions of any 
award that may be made by him. 

With abiding faith in the righteousness of this request and 
with undeniable sincerity of purpose the German people, thru 
their constituted Government, submit their appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the confident hope that it be 
granted to the end that a final award may be made in accordance 
with right and justice to meet the heartfelt wishes of all civil- 
ized nations, to avoid the immeasurable consequences of imminent 
coercive measures and to promote the peace of the world. 

To this Secretary Hughes replied at once that the United 
States Government could not undertake to act as umpire 
in fixing the indemnity on its sole responsibility, but that 
it would gladly offer its good offices in bringing about a re- 
newal of reparations negotiations between Germany and 
the Allies. 

Secretary Hughes said: 

This Government could not agree to mediate the question of 
reparations with a view to acting as umpire in its settlement. 

Impressed, however, with the seriousness of the issues in- 
volved, as they affect the whole world, the Government of the 
United States feels itself to be deeply concerned with the ques- 
tion of obtaining an early and just solution. This Government 
strongly desires that there should be an immediate resumption 
of negotiations and reiterates its earnest hope that the German 
Government will promptly formulate such proposals as would 
present a proper basis of discussion. 

Should the German Government take this course, this Gov- 
ernment will consider bringing the matter to the attention of the 
Allied governments in a manner acceptable to them in order 
that negotiations may speedily be resumed. 
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Tirol Votes to Join Germany 


N the western corner of Austria there is an Alpine dis- 

trict dividing Germany from Italy. In former times it 
extended farther south than it does now and included 
Italians as well as German Austrians. The fortunes of war 
have given to Italy southern Tirol with a mixed German- 
Italian population; what remains to Austria is purely 
German. The Tirolese are a race of simple, sturdy moun- 
taineers; very much resembling their western neighbors, 
the German Swiss, tho they are so far from sharing the 
Swiss republican traditions that they have cherished a 
sentimental loyalty to the House of Hapsburg and are 
royalist and Pan-Germanist in politics. They feel very little 
kinship to the more or less Socialist Government at Vienna 
which is directing the affairs of Austria; moreover, dimin- 
ished Austria no longer gives them the economic advan- 
tages they enjoyed under the old Empire. Switzerland 
shows no disposition to take them in; in fact the Swiss 
definitely rejected an opportunity to annex the little Aus- 
trian province of Vorarlberg, which lies between Tirol and 
Switzerland. What remains to Tirol? Simply the choice be- 
tween clinging to starving Austria in expectation of better 
days, or of uniting with Germany. 

All this is in explanation of the remarkable plebiscite of 
April 24. The province of Tirol voted in favor of union 
with Germany by 86,600 votes to 928. The capital, Inns- 
bruck, favored union by 33,000 votes to 476. Such an over- 
whelming verdict has rarely been recorded on a question of 
national allegiance in a fairly conducted plebiscite. 

The Tirolese plebiscite differs from the plebiscites held 
in Upper Silesia and elsewhere since the war in that it has 
no legal standing. Indeed, so far from being authorized by 
treaty, it goes counter to treaty stipulations. In the treaties 
with Germany and with Austria any fusion of Germany 
and Austria are specifically forbidden without the unani- 
mous consent of the Council of the League of Nations. The 
plebiscite must therefore be considered simply as a popular 
petition; a demonstration of sentiment. 

France and the other Allies are opposed to a union of 
Austria with Germany for two main reasons. First, it would 
add to Germany more land and population than was lost 
in the Great War to France and to Poland. Second, it 
would thrust German power into the heart of the Danube 
valley and threaten the strategic security of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Italy. The first objection 
would not apply to the union of a single province, such as 
Tirol, to Germany. Germany would not gain much in popu- 
lation or wealth by annexing the mountains and valleys 
of the eastern Alps. But the second objection is strong, 
even as against an annexation limited to the province of 
Tirol. It would bring the frontier of Germany south to the 
frontier of Italy; to the benefit of Italian trade but to the 
peril of Italian security. An independent Tirolese buffer 
state, or Tirol as a part of Austria, reduced as Austria is, 
or Tirol as a part of Switzerland would any of them mean 
that Italy has no menace on her northern frontier. But 
with the full weight of mighty Germany pressing down to 
Italy thru the Tirol—no wonder the Allies are nervous. For 
this reason it is probable that they will ignore the result 
of the Tirolese plebiscite. 


Lloyd-George on Ireland 


N spite of every discouragement Premier Lloyd George 

is determined to put into effect his new system of Home 
Rule for Ireland. He announced that elections for the two 
Parliaments (the one for the Protestant part of Ulster and 
the one for the rest of Ireland) would take place on May 3 
and that the Ulster Parliament would meet on June 21. 
Whether the Parliament for southern Ireland would meet 
so early as that is uncertain, since the Sinn Feiners will 
do their best to keep it from meeting. 
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Several bishops of the Church of England urged the 
Government to establish a truce in Ireland. To this petition 
Premier Lloyd George sent a long reply, outlining his views 
on the Irish situation. He began by denying the charge 
brought by the bishops “of indiscriminate and unauthor- 
ized reprisals by the irregular forces of the Crown.” To 
this he answered categorically that “There are no irregular 
forces of the Crown. The auxiliary division of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, to which you no doubt refer, is a regu- 
lar force” under strict discipline and it was not organized 
until “after fifty-six policemen, four soldiers and seventeen 
civilians had been brutally assassinated” by Sinn Feiners. 

Then he turned to a discussion of the general question. 
He declared that on two points there could be no compro- 
mize; secession could not be permitted, since it would be 
“incompatible with the security of Great Britain,” and 
Ulster must not be coerced into an unacceptable scheme, 
because it would mean civil war. He then compared the 
Irish situation with the Civil war in America and identi- 
fied his own position with that of President Lincoln: 

At the outbreak of the American struggle nearly every one 
in these islands sympathized with the South. Even Gladstone 
took this view and only John Bright did not waver in his ad- 
herence to Lincoln’s cause. That war lasted four years and cost 
a million lives and much devastation and ruin. There was more 
destruction of property in a single Confederate county than 
has been caused by all the so-called reprisals thruout Ireland. 
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Lincoln rejected truce and compromize, as he often said he 
was fighting for the Union and meant to save it, even if he 
could only do so at the price of retaining slavery in the South. 
Is there a man or woman today who does not admit that the 
North was right, and who does not see the calamitous result 
which would have followed the breaking up of the American 
Union? I doubt if there is a responsible man in the Southern 
States today, however much he admires great figures like Jackson 
and Lee, who is not glad that the Union was preserved, even 
at that terrible cost. 

Is not our policy exactly the same? It is, by reason of the 
contiguity of the two islands and their strategic and economic 
interdependence, to fight secession and to maintain the funda- 
mental unity of our ancient kingdom of many nations. I believe 
our ideal of combining unity with home rule is a finer and nobler 
ideal than excessive nationalism, which will have nothing less 
than isolation—which is the Sinn Fein creed and which, if it 
had full play, would Balkanize the world. I believe that once the 
struggle is over, bitterness forgotten and unity preserved, all 
will agree that in the fundamentals the Government was right 
and the Sinn Fein wrong. 


Colombia Treaty Ratified 


HE Senate has ratified the treaty with Colombia which 
puts to rest the claims of Colombia arising from the 
rebellion and secession of Panama and the consequent loss 
of the Canal route. 
The chief provision of 
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treaty 


covers the 
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payment of  $25,000,- 
000 in annual instal- 
ments of $5,000,000 each 
to Colombia. Colombia is 
also granted the right to 
transport mails, products 
of the soil and war ma- 
terials over the Panama 
Railway and the Canal 


In fact, with the solitary exception of op- 
position to the existing League of Nations, \ 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes i 
have at no point altered the American at- 
titude toward the various problems in in- 
ternational relations which interest the 
nation. 
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—— nationality resident in the United States 

P pendence of Panama. FREE vo as determined by the census of 1910 has 

One clause that stood in again been approved by the House of i 
the treaty as brought be- Representatives. The measure is sub- 
fore the Senate during stantially the same as that to which 
the Wilson administra- President Wilson gave a “pocket veto” 
tion expressed the “sin- at the close of last session. It passed the 
cere regret” of the House in the new session on April 22, 
United States at the in- A a without a roll call and without any im- 
terruption of friendly , a > one portant amendment. An attempt was 
relations between the ies > ual made to amend the bill so as to permit 
two countries on account —_— political refugees to enter the United 
of the canal controversy. States, but this was defeated. The meas- 
This was later elimi- date etait = ure is one of rigid restriction, but it, is not 
nated, as it might be Oil is thicker than justice? intended to be permanent. Its purpose is 
construed as an admis- to prevent the “dumping” of refugees and 
sion that President Roosevelt had acted contrary to inter- pauper immigrants on the United States until Congress 
national law in obtaining the Canal route. can frame a permanent immigration law, which, it is 
Even as it stood, the treaty with Colombia did not escape hoped, will be based on selective standards less crude than 

criticism. In spite of President Harding’s recommendation an arbitrary percentage limit. 

\ the Republican side of the Senate was greatly divided on One effect, an intended effect, of the bill would be to 


the question of ratification. The Democrats gave twenty- shift the current of immigration from eastern and south- 
nine votes for ratification and only four against; Senators ern Europe and western Asia to northwestern Europe. The 
Dial of South Carolina, Reed of Missouri, Simmons of _ reason for this is that the “old immigration,” including the 
North Carolina and Watson of Georgia constituting the bulk of immigrant residents in the United States, came 
minority. Forty Republican Senators, for the most part from Germany, Ireland, Great Britain and Scandinavia. 
loyal “organization” men, supported the treaty; fifteen The “new immigration” since the opening of the twentieth 
were opposed. These fifteen Senators were mainly from the -- 

west and of the insurgent or progressive wing of the party. 
The main ground of their opposition was that any pay- 
ment to Colombia was either “blackmail,” the payment of 
an unjust claim for reasons of expediency, or else was an 
admission that the United States acted wrongfully in sup- 
porting the Panama revolution which made possible an 
American canal. They objected to the latter inference in 
loyalty to the memory of President Roosevelt. Senator 
Borah attempted to secure an amendment to the treaty 
declaring that in making the payment to Colombia the 
United States did not admit any share in bringing about 
the Panama revolution or any breach of international law. 
This amendment, and all others that were offered, met de- 
feat. Senator Lodge, formerly an opponent of the Colombia 
treaty, led the fight for ratification. His stand was important 
not only.on account of his influence in foreign affairs, but 
because his long friendship with Theodore Roosevelt en- 
couraged some Roosevelt men to follow his lead on the 
question. 

The struggle over the Colombia treaty was the hardest 
fight the Harding administration has yet experienced, and 
the decisive victory in which it ended will increase the 
prestige of the new President. He has succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Senate to ratify a treaty which President Wilson 
labored in vain ever since 1914 to secure. It will be noticed 
that there is more “continuity of foreign policy” between 
the Wilson and Harding administrations than seemed to be 
possible during last year’s campaign. On three important 
questions, trade relations with Soviet Russia, the dispute 
3 over Yap and the Colombia treaty, the Republican admin- 
istration has followed in the footsteps of President Wilson. 
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century has come largely from Italy, Russian Poland and 
the old Austro-Hungarian empire. Immigration from these 
countries would be heavily reduced by the 3 per cent law, 
should it receive the approval of the Senate and the Presi- 
dent as well as of the House. Of course, the literacy test 
for aliens which is already in effect had a similar purpose 
and result, as illiteracy still widely prevails among the 
Italians and the Slavs, while it is almost unknown in Ger- 
many, England and Scandinavia. 

Something of a flurry in political circles was caused by 
the rumor that Secretary Hughes had made the statement 
that refugees rendered destitute by the war should be 
rigorously excluded from the United States; “Reference is 
especially made to Armenians, Jews, Persians and Rus- 
sians, all of whom have been so driven hither and thither 
since 1914 that they cannot be regarded as desirable popu- 
lations for any country.” Aside from the very brutal and 
inhospitable character of these remarks, it would have been 
undiplomatic in the extreme for a Secretary of State, in 
charge of foreign affairs, to single out particular nation- 
alities as “undesirables.” Several Congressmen expressed 
surprize that so prudent a man as Secretary Hughes should 
have been guilty of such unguarded remarks. As it turned 
out, the statements in question were not made on the 
authority of Secretary Hughes at all, but were simply sum- 
maries of consular reports transmitted by the State De- 
partment to Congress in response to requests for in- 
formation. 

The Census Bureau announces that the foreign born 
population of the United States increased by only 2.6 per 
cent from 1910 to 1920; the smallest proportionate increase 
for any decade of American history. 
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and Asiatic countries; on the other hand Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Ireland, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Switzer- 
land, England, Scotland, Wales, Canada and Bulgaria 
showed varying degrees of decrease. 


A Bolshevist Chief From America 


ILLIAM D. Haywood, secretary of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, has emigrated from the 
United States to Soviet Russia. In Russia he hopes to find 
a wider sphere of action; certainly a much wider one than 
would have been his had he remained in the United States, 
since he was under sentence for seditious activities in war- 
time and faced a twenty-year sentence in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth. He fled while out on bail. 
There had been some tendency in labor circles to consider 
such bail-jumping cowardly. But Charles Edward Scott, 
speaking as secretary of the Pan-American Agency of the 
Communist Internationale, explains how from the Bolshe- 
vist point of view Haywood’s conduct was quite ethical. 
“Comrade Haywood did not leave the United States of his 
own accord, but at the direct command of the Communist 
Internationale, of which he is a disciplined member and 
whose authority he recognizes as the highest in the world.” 
It appears that the Moscow chieftains of revolution were 
so impressed by Haywood’s successful organization work 
for the I. W. W. that they were determined that such a 
gem of purest ray serene should not waste its brilliance in 
the prison air. They therefore summoned him to Russia to 
serve “as a trusted adviser of the general staff of the 
world revolution.” He went to Russia “openly and undis- 
guised” (which, if true, points to some 





This relatively slow increase was al- 
most wholly due to the Great War, 
which practically shut off immigra- 
tion from the European belligerent 
countries since August, 1914. For the 
decade 1900 to 1910 the increase 
amounted to over 20 per cent. The 
total foreign-born population in the 
United States is now 13,703,987. 
Considering the totals by coun- 
tries, Germany leads with 1,683,298 
citizens transplanted to America; 
but Germany also shows the greatest 
decrease in the number of residents. 
In 1910 there were over 2,500,000 
persons of German birth in the 
United States. Italy comes a close 
second to Germany with 1,607,458 
contributions to the living American 
population. Russia now holds third 
place; there are 1,398,999 Russians 
in the United States. Poland is 
fourth with 1,139,578; Canada fifth 
with 1,117,136, of whom 307,681 are 
French Canadians; Ireland is sixth 
with 1,035,680. These are all the na- 
tions in the “millions class.” Next in 
order come England with over 800,-- 
000; Sweden with over 600,000; Aus- 
tria, Mexico and Hungary. The 
Mexican-born population nearly 
doubled in ten years, perhaps be- 
cause the civil disturbances of that a 
country drove many Mexicans to the ba 








laxity on the part of the authorities) 
“and openly and undisguised he will 
return to America; but the time and 
manner of his coming will be deter- 
mined by the requirements of the 
revolutionary class struggle, and not 
by the decrees of capitalist courts.” 
Federal District Attorney Clyne 
states that Haywood will probably be 
put in charge of propaganda work in 
Germany and Scandinavia. American 
superiority in press-agenting and all 
forms of publicity work and advertis- 
ing is recognized the world over, and 
it is but a deserved tribute to this 
American talent that the Russian Bol- 
sheviki, tho no mean propagandists 
themselves, should go to this country 
to gain the services of a director of 
propaganda. 


House Approves 
Farm Tariff 


N April 15 the House of Repre- 

sentatives passed without amend- 
ment the Emergency Tariff bill. It 
contains the provisions of the tariff 
bill on farm products which was 
passed last session but vetoed by 
President Wilson; also provisions di- 
rected against “dumping” and mak- 
ing allowance for the rates of ex- 
change in computing tariffs. The bill 





safer, if duller, life of the United 
States. Other countries showing an 
increased contribution to the Ameri- 
can population are Italy, Denmark, 
France, Finland, Greece, Holland, 
Rumania, Spain, Portugal, Belgium 








International 


“Big Bill” Haywood, secretary of the 

I. W. W., has left America for Russia, 

where he thinks his turbulent ideas can 

find more elbow. room—certainly more 

than in a twenty years’ residence in a 
Federal penitentiary 


is not intended as a substitute, for the 
general tariff measure planned by the 
Republican leaders; it is a “stop-gap” 
designed to shut off foreign competi- 
tion from the American farmers in 
the American market and will be 
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superseded by the permanent 
schedules, covering manufac- 
tured products as well as 
agricultural produce, in the 
final tariff law. The vote in 
the House was decisive; 269 
supporting the bill and only 
112 opposing. Results of the 
vote followed party lines in the 
main; a few Republicans op- 
posing it as liable to increase 
the cost of living to the city 
consumer, and a few Demo- 
crats representing agricul- 
tural constituencies supporting 
it because of previous pledges 
to their constituents. 

The Democratic caucus had 
decided to oppose the bill 
by a vote of 77 to 29. Al- 
tho all attempts to secure 
amendments in the House were 
decisively defeated the bill 
may not be permitted to pass 








purpose of which is to be instantly pre- 
pared for active military operations in 
time of war. The details of the organiza- 
tion will be given out later. General 
Pershing will be the head of the skele- 
tonized general headquarters. It will be 
ready in time of peace to act in time of 
war. 





Rent Regulation 


N April 18 the Supreme Court of 

the United States rendered a far- 
reaching decision on the power of leg- 
islation to fix rentals of private prop- 
erty. The test cases involved the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, enacted by 
Congress, and the law for New York 
City, enacted by the New York State 
Legislature. Both laws were based on 
an alleged “emergency” due to the 
post-war housing shortage in the 
great cities. Their object was two-fold: 
to prevent excessive or “profiteer- 
ing” rentals, and to prevent the dis- 
possession of tenants either by forcing 








the Senate until some changes 
have been made considerably 
affecting it. 
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Volstead Again 


EPRESENTATIVE Volstead, whose name is known 

wherever liquor is drunk—or is not drunk—has in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives a measure 
amending his National Prohibition Act to meet the situa- 
tion created by Attorney-General Palmer’s decision that 
beer could be prescribed as “medicine.” Many prohibition- 
ists feared, in Mr. Bryan’s phrase, that the decision of 
the former Attorney-General tended to restore the liquor 
traffic by simply substituting “dose” for “drink.” The pro- 
posed bill declares that “Only spirituous and vinous liquor 
may be prescribed for medicinal purposes, and all permits 
to prescribe and prescriptions for any other liquor shall be 
void.” The quantity of spirituous and vinous liquor pre- 
scribed for any patient may be limited by order of the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner. ‘ 

Other clauses of the new bill are also designed to 
strengthen the law. It is provided that there should be no 
more importation or manufacture of any spirituous liquor, 
even for non-beverage purposes, until the amount of liquor 
now in distilleries and bonded warehouses has been reduced 
to an amount not in excess of the need for all non-bev- 
erage uses. New restrictions are placed on the withdrawal 
of liquor from warehouses ostensibly for medical use, but 
in reality for beverage purposes. The Attorney-General is 
given increased power over the issuing and cancelling of 
permits. 


Our War General 


ECRETARY of War Weeks is experimenting with an 

interesting plan. There are to be two chiefs of the 
army. The Chief of Staff will occupy the position held by 
Major-General Peyton C. March, now retiring, as the ad- 
ministrative head of the army. General Pershing will head 
the army if mobilized on a war footing and in time of peace 
his duty will be to prepare an organization fit to act as the 
General Headquarters of a field army or expeditionary 
force when need arises. A similar duplex organization ex- 
isted during the war; the novelty lies in maintaining it in 
time of peace. The official announcement of the plan is 
thus worded: 


The Secretary of War stated today that he proposed to inau- 
gurate in time of peace a skeletonized general headquarters, the 


The farmers’ Friend—? 


them to relinquish possession at the 
expiration of their leases in favor of 
new tenants willing to pay higher 
rents or by inducing them to abandon their leases by de- 
priving them of the services (such as heating and janitor 
service) which ordinarily go with the lease. 

The decision was one of those “five to four” verdicts 
which have become so unpleasantly frequent in the Su- 
preme Court. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the 
majority upholding the District of Columbia rent law, and 
he was supported by Justices Brandeis, Clarke, Day and 
Pitney. Chief Justice White and Justices McKenna, Mc- 
Reynolds and Van Devanter dissented. The minority rested 
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their case on the provisions in the Constitution forbidding 
the taking of private property without just compensation 
and the passing of laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. They held that such regulation of the control and 
use of property as was involved in the rent laws was in 
effect a confiscation of property, and that extensions of 
leases beyond a fixed term was interference with private 
contract. 

The majority opinion held that the housing emergency 
was “a publicly notorious” fact and created a situation suf- 
ficiently serious to warrant legislative action. Precedent 
for such action might be found in the legal regulations in 
the public interest of irrigation, mining lands, the construc- 
tion of new buildings and other regulations of private real 
property. “If the public interest be established, the regula- 
tion of rates is one of the first forms in which it is 
asserted, and the validity of such regulation has been 
settled.” 
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The Trolleys 


Slow Down 


By William B. Bailey 
Professor of Practical Philanthropy in Yale University 


The story of most industries in the 
United States is one of continuous de- 
velopment accompanied by an acceler- 
ation of growth in recent years. A 
rather striking exception to this is of- 
fered by the history of the electric 
railways in this country. The follow- 
ing table shows the miles of line in 
this country at five dates from 1890 
to 1917: 


Miles of single track of 
electric railways in the 


Date. United States. 
Be asctceceevousetenes 8,123 
Be ecccccstcocesevsevt 22,577 
icérebeenesseeenkeen 34,382 
Divtcececcenecoanseened 41,065 
Depo ceventsibsactesocsed 44,835 


There had been some development of 
street railways in this country previous 
to 1890, but most of it was of horse 
cars. In fact in 1890 out of a little over 
8000 miles of street railways nearly 
5700 miles had animal traction. In 
1917 horse cars were in use upon only 
eleven miles of track. The rate of in- 
crease in track mileage has steadily 
diminished until from 1912 to 1917 it 
amounted to but 6.9 per cent. The 
street railways of this country have 
had a hard time to make ends meet 
during the past few years, to say noth- 
ing of paying dividends. The public 
felt that a nickel should pay for a 
trolley ride of almost indefinite length, 
and by means of transfers a ride of 
over twenty miles could sometimes be 
enjoyed for this amount. With rising 
cost of operation the nickel shrank un- 
til it no longer met these costs and the 
companies were forced to ask for a six, 
seven, eight, and sometimes ten cent 


fare. To increase their troubles came 
the jitney competition, and it will not 
be surprising to learn that in 1920 the 
street railway mileage in actual oper- 
ation is less than in 1917. 

Over fourteen and a half billions of 
passengers were carried by the street 
railways in 1917. This meant an aver- 
age of 109 paid trips for each person 
in this country, and 264 trips for the 
urban population. The average person 
takes about twice as many rides as was 
the case twenty years ago. Notwith- 
standing the increase in traffic, the net 
income of the street railways was in 
1917 twelve millions of dollars less 
than in 1912. Since 1917 it is probable 
that there has been a further shrink- 
ing in net income. What the future has 
in store for the trolley companies it is 
difficult to say, but certainly their pros- 
pects are by no means rosy. 


A Harnesser of Boy Power 
By Robert L. Macconel 


Here is a tribute from far Honolulu 
to a Boy Scout Organizer as “the 
best man” in his community. 

It is indeed a very difficult task to 
select a single person from seventy- 
five odd thousand or more to represent 
the community of Honolulu, the capi- 
tal of the Hawaiian Islands, as its 
“best man.” 

With all apologies to any worthy 
competitors in this territory for the 
title, I have chosen Scout Executive 
William Henry Hutton, affectionately 
called “Pop” by all who know him, 

because of his unsur- 





Electric Railways of US. 


passed qualities as a 
leader and also for his 
indomitable energy in 
training the youth of 
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who has been smiled on 
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by old age has sorrow- 
fully said, “If I only had 
been taught when I was 
a lad.” Do you not then 
respect a person who is 
training poor and rich 
men’s sons, young and 
old boys, all for the one 
thing—Good Citizen- 
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ship? Where is_ the 
mayor or even the Gov- 








ernor, when either is 
@} placed alongside this 
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leader of “Boy Power”? And we sim- 
ply reward our friend with the title 
of “The Best Man.” 

For the past year I have been inti- 
mately associated with “Pop” and con- 
sequently I have taken the opportunity 
to make a friend for life. He has a 
very benign and humorous disposi- 
tion; he looks on all his trials and sor- 
rows with the greatest optimism. 

The Third, Fourth, and Fifth Liberty 
Loans were greatly aided thru the ef- 
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Scout Executive Hutton, or “Pop,” or 

Honolulu’s “best man”—whichever you 

like—who makes boys his business and 
makes his business thrive 


forts of the three hundred Honolulu 
Boy Scouts and it was thru the unsel- 
fish energies of Scout Executive Hut- 
ton that the Boy Scouts of Honolulu 
went “Over the Top.” And again, when 
our country raised money by having 
people buy War Savings Stamps the 
Scout Executive was the one who 
worked night and day during the last 
week in December, 1918, in pulling 
Honolulu over the top. Two hundred 
thousand dollars worth of stamps 
were sold by the Scouts and every cent 
was checked by our friend. 

I could mention numerous other in- 
stances where “Pop” strained every 
nerve to pull a thing thru. A big ban- 
quet was to be held in the National 
Guard armory some weeks ago for the 
reception of the Secretary of the Navy, 
Josephus Daniels, and _ seventy-five 
Scouts were wanted to serve as wait- 
ers. The notice came a day before the 
banquet. Mr. Hutton rang up or per- 
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sonally saw a hundred 
Sccuts that day, and sev- 
enty-five Scouts donned 
the Fifth Liberty Loan 
banner for aprons and 
were on hand punctually 
to serve the Secretary and 
his staff. This does not 
seem like much of a her- 
culean task, but when the 
majority of boys in a 
town are working in pine- 
apple canneries, business 
offices, or out of town, the 
task swells and a person 














is apt to get a few gray Ewing Galloway 


hairs overnight thinking When China decided finally to graduate from the jin- 


about such matters. 


rikisha into trolleys, it did the thing thoroly and had 


The army posts and ultra-modern trolleys without tracks. Here is one of the 
other large gatherings are streets of Shanghai, with a street-car, an impressive 


often entertained by our 
friend and if by chance 
you happen to be. walking 
along the street with him you will 
often hear a passerby greet him with 
a “Hello Pop.” 

As people get to love, respect, and 
understand the great men of the days 
gone by so the dwellers in a village 
or the multitudes in a city grant one 
or more of its citizens a marked re- 
spect. ° 

It is so that I have selected Willia 
Henry Hutton. 


Making Typewriting an Art 

Typewriters are now being made 
which, in addition to the work or- 
dinarily demanded, produce an amazing 
variety of designs, from which display 
letters and figures, florets, borders, 
music composition, and intricate rul- 
ings and interlacings are rapidly made 
by operators. For this purpose unes- 
sential characters are discarded, their 
places being taken by callitypic out- 
lineals which, typed connectedly end 
to end or combinationally one kind over 
a different kind, produce results evi- 
dently usable, thru photo-engraving or 
stencil medium, for reproductions sim- 
ilar to printing. 

Our illustration shows a few of these 
patterns. Each outlineal is so sized and 
positioned as to fill space from under- 
score to underscore, straight charac- 
ters being of such length or slant that 
unbroken lines of any desired length 
can be typed at will in different direc- 
tions. The original of the illustration 
is sixty-eight typewriter-pica charac- 
ters wide and thirty-four lines deep. 

Callitypic outlineals are unpatented, 
and procurable for all kinds of type- 
writers. Except as to results obtained, 
the mechanisms are ordinary in key- 
board and manipulation. 

The word callitypy was coined by 
the inventor, Jacob Backes, a New 
York City printer, who contributed a 
poem to The Independent for March 
12, 1908, and who at one time read 
proof on this magazine. At a period 
when his experimentations had not 
reached their present range and quality 
he coined the word, in all unabridged 
American dictionaries dated 1913 or 
later. Callitypy is Kallitypie in Ger- 
man, and callitypie in French. 


showing of automobiles, and not a jinrikisha in sight. 
But, of course, the ’rikshas have not been banished, by 


any means 


Sparks 


A Georgia taxpayer paid his income tax 
of four cents in four instalments of a penny 
each. 

eee 

In some parts of Central Africa it is a 
mark of respect to turn the back upon one’s 
superior. 

KK 

A French schoolmaster punished a 
naughty boy by making him copy the whole 
Treaty of Versailles. 

eet 

A “National High School Honor Society” 
has been founded “‘to promote in the schools 
the spirit of endeavor, to develop qualities 
of resourcefulness and initiative, to dis- 
cover and select in a scientific manner 
pupils of unusual and superior ability, and 
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to provide the intellectual competition that 
will develop their powers to the utmost.” 
4% 


There were more motor cars in New York 
State alone in 1920 than in the whole 
United States in 1910. 

eee 


Dew is most abundant in exposed situa- 
tions, there being less to arrest the radia- 
tion of the earth’s heat. 

ee 

The number of motor cars registered in 
the United States in 1920 was 9,211,295; 
an increase of 22 per cent. over 1919. 

OK OK 


The Chinese, of all peoples, attach most 
importance to etiquette, their Book of Rites 
dating back to the first century B. C. 

**% 


The two extremes in human hair are 
that of the negro, flat in section and curly, 
and that of the Mongolian, which is round 
and straight. 

2k OK 


During the course of the war, 750 
English and 800 French airmen saved 
themselves from burning balloons by means 
of parachutes. 

tts 

The French War Museum at Paris has 
provided space for 100,000 books about the 
Great War and two and a half miles of 
shelves for magazines and newspapers 
bearing on it. 

Ok 

A New York judge refused to admit 
blondes on a jury; alleging’ that “the 
blondes are fickle.’ He did not state 
whether or not this also applied to per- 
oxide blondes. 

KK 

Miss Agatha Harrison, Editor of the 
Social Service and Administration Depart- 
ment of the University of London, is going 
to China to make the first industrial survey 
of that country. 
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The Inde 


him who, inthe love of nature, holds communion with her 
visible forms, she speaks a various language. For his gayer 
hours she has a voice of gladness and the smile and eloquence of 
beauty, and she glides into his darker musings with a mildand 
gentle sympathy that steals away their sharpness ere he is aware 
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The original of this illustration was made by Jacob Backes, the inventor of callitypy, 
a process of printing from plates made from photo-engravings of ordinary typewritten 
copy. The illustration shows a further very suggestive development of the process, in a 
collection of outlineal characters which may be combined in an infinite variety of 
ways to make ornamental heads, titles, borders, etc. These characters may be substi- 
tuted for non-essential characters on the ordinary typewriter keyboard. Readers of 
The Independent may remember that during the printers’ strike in the fall of 1919 
we were able to get out the magazine each week by adopting a modified callitypic 
process 























Your Garden in May 


Another Bag of Tricks for the Countryside Dweller 


By Hugh Findlay, Lecturer in Horticulture in Columbia University 


Fruits and Berries 


This is the month to clean 
up the orchard. It is the 
last call. Burn all brush. 
Spread with lime sulfur and arsenate 
of lead after three-fourths of the 
petals fall. This will hold in check the 
apple scab and destroy the codling 
moth. Spray on calm days. A beehive 
is of greatest benefit to the peach, 
cherry or plum orchard. If the orchard 
is cultivated this is the month to keep 
the implements busy. Do not let the 
weeds grow up around the trunks of 
the young trees. Do not forget that the 
young orchard should be inspected at 
least once a week. Because the trees 
are not. bearing is no reason why they 
should not be sprayed for scab and in- 
sects. Use care in intercropping. Do 
not shade the fruit trees or rob the 
soil. If in doubt about treatment of 
trees or land, call into council a prac- 
tical orchardist and follow his advice 
in regard to your conditions. 


Do not fail to stake 
these plants in such 
a way as to allow clean 
cultivation. All suckers appearing be- 
tween the rows should be destroyed. 
Cultivate freely until the flower ap- 
pears. After the fruit is set and before 
a rain, a liberal sprinkling of bone 
dust in the rows will result in large 
berries. The fertilizer must not get on 
the fruit or foliage. 


Timely 
Warnings 


Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


All cultivation should 
Strawberries cease with the coming of 

the bloom. Spread straw 
or grass under the bloom to prevent 
the soil from washing on the fruit. 
Mulch early that it may hold the 
moisture. Pot runners early so that 
they may be transplanted in August. 
To produce extra fine berries keep the 
plants in single hills and cut off all the 
runners. 


The Flower Garden 


: This is the month to plant 
poets the perennial asters for 
fall bloom. The soil should 
be rich in humus. They precede the 
Japanese anemones and late chrysan- 
themums and fill in a gap between the 
summer bloom and that of the late 
fall. 


For mid-season bloom sow 
the seed of aregatun, alys- 
sum, anterrhenum, African 
daisy, balsam, candytuft, cockscomb, 
cosmos, nasturtium, mignonette, ver- 
bena, phlox drummondi, zinnias, mari- 
gold and poppy. The seedlings of the 
tender plants may be set out the last 
of the month. Shade the plants with 
boards, shingles, paper or strawberry 
baskets, especially if the sun is high. 
Never use flower pots for shading, for 
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Seed and 
Seedlings 


there is always the danger of scalding 
the plant. Transplant in the evenings 
or on dull days. Water the plants as 
soon as they are set in the open. If the 
pot seedlings of sweet peas are trans- 
planted to the open begin to cultivate 
as soon as. possible. Do not feed seed- 
lings liquid manure or nitrate of soda. 
Allow the plant to become established 
before feeding. 


Tuberous begonias, canna, ca- 
Bulbs ladium, calla, dahlia, and tube- 

rose may be planted out this 
month. Gladioli bulbs planted this 
month will bloom in September. The 
soil for all bulbs should be rich in 
humus and nitrogen. Start to culti- 
vate as soon as the tops appear above 
the surface. Stake and tie such plants 
early to prevent breakage by wind. 
Never use fresh manure for bulbs. 
Feed a little liquid manure as soon as 
the plants are well formed. 


é Do not use lime on the 

a we ne soil of lupins or rhodo- 

* dendrons. The lime 

causes the plants to sicken and in some 

cases kills them. The bloom is always 
poor and weak. 


On transplanting anterrhenum, 
coleus and other plants of a 
similar nature, pinch back the 
leader bud, and this will cause the plant 
to branch and become stocky. 


Stocky 
Plants 


Pinch back and remove all 
Carnations field carnations. Cultivate 

freely and spray with Bor- 
deaux if any sign of rust appears. 


Start feeding the hybrid per- 
Roses petuals with liquid manure. 

Mulch the plants heavily with 
a compost of decayed manure and de- 
cayed sod chopped up fine. As soon as 
the buds swell watch for aphis (green 
fly), and spray with whale oil soap, 
Black Leaf 40, or dust with tobacco 
dust. Rose nicotine or sulpho-tobacco 
soap are both good checks in con- 
trolling the aphides. One-half ounce of 
arsenate of lead to five gallons of 
water will control the rose beetle. 


The Greenhouse 


Azaleas should be packed in 
peat and set out in some pro- 
tected place. Pots of rhodo- 
dendron should be plunged out-of- 
doors. Hyacinths and tulips which have 
been forced may be dried back a little 
and planted six inches deep in the gar- 
den. The bloom the following spring 


Easter 
Plants 


. will be small. 


The resting plants should be 
Roses free from leaves. Ventilate 
freely. New benches to be used 
for roses later should be white-washed. 
The solution of lime should be fairly 


thick, containing some carbolic acid 
and sulfur mixed in. This will keep in 
check insects and disease. Scatter dry 
lime under the benches. Turn over the 
rose compost heap and chop up the sod 
fine. Pot plants should be kept moist 
and free from bloom. 


Shift the cyclamens into 
Cyclamens five-inch pots and plunge in 

the cold frames in a shaded 
place. Water freely. 


All foliage plants should 
ae and be washed with whale oil 
alm house 4 

soap and sprayed with 
clear water previous to placing out of 
doors in June. Cut back the Adiantum 
ferns and apply a little lime to the 
soil. Sprinkle lime and salt freely under 
the benches to keep the slug in check. 
Keep the house moist. White-wash the 
glass. Ventilate freely on clear days. 


Ventilate early and close be- 
ye og fore sundown. Do not have 

the plants or walks moist 
late in the day. Do not let the fire go 
out. Be prepared for a cold night. 
Harden off all bedding plants. Wash 
all pots before storing them away. 
Soak them in water over night and use 
a piece of coarse burlap in washing 
them. Soil taken from the greenhouse 


should be scattered in the garden, but 


never applied to the compost heap. 
Remove hose from faucet when not in 
use, and keep it straight on the side 
of the walk. Water plants thoroly be- 
fore transplanting. 


The Vegetables 


Feed the head lettuce and 
parsley a little liquid ma- 
nure. Do not wet the foliage 
with this food. Cultivate freely. Fill in 
all misses with radish or Grand Rapids 
lettuce. Keep the garden ranks well 
filled. 


Salads and 


Greens 


It is good practice to buy 
such plants as Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield cabbage, 
Early Snowball cauliflower, Big Bos- 
ton or Early May King lettuce, Golden 
Self-Blanching celery, Long Island Im- 
proved brussels sprouts, and plant 
them out. Insist on healthy, stocky 
plants, free from disease and insects. 
Do not buy plants where the leaves 
are sickly and yellow. Keep a succes- 
sion of planting peas, carrots, beets, 
etc., every two weeks. 


Hardy 
Vegetables 


Plant the main crop of po- 
tatoes. Plant five to six 
inches deep in a light soil 
and do not hill. In a clay soil the tuber 
must be planted nearer the surface. 
Spray the early crop the last of this 
month if sufficiently grown with Bor- 
deaux mixture plus arsenate of lead. 


Late 
Potatoes 
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Pebbles 


Culture is got from books—usually 
check-books.— Buffalo News. 


Teacher—John, your mouth is open. 
John—I know it. I opened it.—Octopus. 


I see you have a new girl. Who is she? 
That’s not a new one. That’s just the 
old one repainted.—Princeton Tiger. 


Speed Cop—How’s everything in court 
this morning, Judge? 

The Judge—Oh, fine, fine-—Stanford 
Chaparral. 


A dumb man once picked up a wheel and 
spoke. 

A blind man once picked up a hammer 
and saw.—Boys’ Life. 


Jack—I don’t think I should get a zero 
on this exam. 

Prof—Correct, but that’s the lowest 
mark I know of.—Froth. 


Old Dear—What relation is a doormat 
to a doorstep? 

Old Thing—Dunno, what’s answer? 

Old Dear—A step-father.—Orange Peel. 


I hear your father is ill. 

Yes, quite ill. 

Contagious disease? 

I hope not; the doctor says it’s over- 
work.—Puppet. 


Lunatic (entering asylum with attend- 
ant)—Is that clock right? 

Attendant—Yes, quite right. 

Lunatic—Then what on earth is it doing 
here?—North China Standard. 


The girlie saw without dismay 

Her water-wings float far away. 

She simply smiled and said with poise: 

“Oh, well, you know buoys will be buoys.” 
—Sun Dial. 


With deep respect I doff my hat 
To Ipswitch Oswald Parr. 
He says that he can fall asleep 
When in a sleeping car. 
—Sun Dial. 


A Chink by the name of Ching Ling, 
Fell off a street-car, bing-bing. 
The con turned his head, to the passengers 
said— 
“The car’s lost a washer, ding ding.” 
—The Drexard. 


The inspector was examining the class 
in geography, and addressing a small boy 
in the back row, he asked: 

“Now, sonny! Would it be possible for 
your father to walk around the earth?” 
“No sir!” replied the boy, promptly. 

“Why not?’ asked the inspector. 

“Because he fell down ,and broke his leg 
yesterday.”—New York Globe. 


A farmer had come up to town for a few 
days. Before he started he had promised 
to bring his daughter a present, so he went 
into a jeweler’s shop and said to the as- 
sistant: “I want a pair of earrings, cheap, 
but pretty.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the jeweler; “you want 
something loud, I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t mind if one of them is 
a little loud,” replied the farmer. “My 
girl is slightly deaf in one ear.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


I love to soak my cookies in my tea, 
I love to dip my cigarettes in rum, 
I slumber well upon fromage de Brie, 
I love to elongate my chewing gum; 
I love to lop my sundaes when they’re soft, 
Ripe olives with raw onions I adore, 
I love to toss my caviar dloft 
And snap it ere it tumbles to the floor; 
Loud music spoils my appetite for soup, 
I have a flair for drinking tepid beer, 
I love to make an oyster loop the loop— 
And yet some people think my tastes 
are queer.—Orange Peel. 
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‘Nature Says 
—Build Now 


Bees and birds build instinctively —why 
not you? No need to wait longer, lumber 
prices are down—and lumber is the uni- 
versal home building material. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


answers in full for the home complete, from house- 
frame to library woodwork. Ready now for you 
in abundant supply —just ask your favorite lumber 
dealer. A wood of exceptional worth—a wood- 
work of unsurpassed beauty in texture and tone. 


You'll like our free book—full of good designs, lots 


of information and “reasons why.” Ask for it now. 
Arkansas Soft Pine is obtainable East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau ||: 


527 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Collegiate Viewpoint 


There’s a heavenly sensation 
Coming somewhere from above, 

And the wise man calls it passion, 
And the stupid name it love. 


The wise man says it’s senseless 
And the foolish say he lies, 
But in my own opinion 
It is folly to be wise. 
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“BARE-BACK RIDERS” 
_~— 


Literally Speaking 


When a fellow puts a few lines of fool- 
ish verse together, so that there is some 
sort of harmony of sound, and so forth— 

That's a rhyme. 


When he follows the same plan except 
that he takes some serious theme, expresses 
himself in flowery language, and so forth— 

That’s a poem, 


When, according to Webster, he employs 
hig words to “portray real life by means of 
characters depicted,” and so forth— 

That's a novel. 


But! When, on some lovely evening, into 
the ears of a charming maiden, he pours 
beautiful thoughts, and so forth— 

That’s a long story! 


~#— 
A Harbinger of the Sea 


All was calm and peaceful down by 
the placid sea. Hardly a ripple dis- 
turbed the quiet peacefulness of all. I 
cast my eyes out over the waters in 
preparation for an enjoyable swim. 
Not more than a hundred yards from 
shore I could faintly discern the neck 
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Served Hot to The Independent 


of a bottle bobbing serenely up 
and down. 

I swam out to get it, remem- 
bering the thrilling messages 
that are often carried by these 
harbingers of the sea. I brought 
the beer bottle back in. With 
trembling fingers I pulled out the 
cork and gazed inside. Yes, 
there was a note. I could hardly 
control myself, so excited was I. 
I pulled out the scrap of paper, 
yellowed with age, and fever- 
ishly spread it before me. I read, 
“Whoever finds this bottle”— 
my eyes in my excitement could 
hardly make out the words— 
“will find the beer all gone.” 


~~~ 
After a Year 


The U. S. A. has been prohibited now 
for thirteen months. And where are we? 

Every paint store clerk is a bartender 
and doesn’t know it. 

Varnish is considered a soft drink. 

The cabarets have begun to serve mo- 
lasses and wheat cakes. Luxury tax on the 
molasses. 

A man’s best pal is the flivver that 
shares its last gallon of gas with him. 

Medicine has really become a profitable 
profession. 

The Democrats have learned that scraps 
of paper are worth something—if signed 
by an M. D. 

—e— 
A League of Rations 


Everything the President says goes. He 
has just been talking to himself. 


A rolling stone gathers no boss. 


The Shortest 
Short Story: She 
was loved and 
lost in one even- 
ing. 


Here’s to the 
Dorms — where 
they Proctor and 
Gamble. 


Cursed be the 
cheese that binds. 


When responsi- 
bility rests on a 
man’s shoulders 
in day-time, he 
likes a feminine 
head there at 
night. 








ON THE SCENT 


HE (SNIFFING)—“DJER KISS?” copy 
SHE—“OH, NOT HERE, HENRY!” late. 
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Some persons couldn't 
even in a candle factory. 


wax eloquent 


The full-dress is the lounge-lizard’s long 
suit. 


Woman—a perpetual novelty! 


Evening dresses are all figured out be- 
forehand. 


The newly forming intercollegiate bridge 
clubs should have lots of loyal supporters 
from the engineering students. 


A person’s train of thought depends 
upon his station in life. 


Things that aren’t done in the best cir- 
cles aren’t done on the square, either—but 
a block dance is. 


Most any fellow 
likes something or 
other about his best 
girl. Usually it’s his 
arm. 


The percentage of 
girls who are really 
chic to the number 
of girls who look 
chic when seen from 
the rear is very, 
very low. 


It often happens 


that an accom- 
plished person 
doesn’t accomplish 
much. 

MODERN INCONVENIENCES: —s— 


THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


A Sure Method 


The secret Annabel has heard 

She whispered to me in a word, 

And said, “Oh! guard it, guard it well!” 
I crossed my heart and hoped to die, 
And murmured loyally, “Not I!”— 
And so you see I cannot tell. 


Rut if the secret interests you 
There’s just one thing that you can do, 
Since I am pledged, and cannot tell— 
Go make a date with Annabel. 


+ 
At The Prom 


Mary had her chaperone 

Well trained without a doubt, 
When Mary went inside to dance 
The chaperone stayed out. 


And when she came out on the porch 
Because the room was hot— 
Well—everywhere that Mary was, 
That chaperone was not. 


—~e 
Me, Too 


The _ editor-in- 
chief asked me to 
do something for 
this page. 

“The others 
are doing stuff 
typically Punch 
Bowl,” he said. 
“Suppose that 
you do something 
typically ~ Inde- 
pendent.” 

I did. 

I handed in my 
two days 
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Independent Opinions 


“The time will come when our people 
will realize the real service Woodrow 
Wilson has rendered his country and 
humanity,” said the leading editorial 
in The Independent of March 5, 1921. 
And the multitude of letters that 
poured in endorsing this appreciation 
of the passing President suggested a 
significant forerunner of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. The comments 
which we quote below are representa- 
tive of the attitude of a large number 
of our readers. Here, for example, is a 
letter from a Congregational minister: 


I want you to know that I was delighted 
with your editorial on Woodrow Wilson 
in the issue of March 5. I think that his- 
tory will vindicate what you wrote. I, a 
Republican, have been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Mr. Wilson. I believe that this 
great man and his great plan for interna- 
tional progress have both been assassinated 
for political expediency. 

Epwin R. Gorpon 

Greensboro, Vermont 


And this was written by a man who 
was a first lieutenant in the A. E. F.: 
Every breath you took, and every throb 
of your mental processes was in tune with 
mine when you wrote what you did on 
“Woodrow Wilson, and the service he has 
rendered his country and humanity.” 
OLIVER OLSON 
Washington, D. C. 


The following is from a member of 
the faculty of the University of Okla- 
homa: 


Your article on Wilson’s service to his 
country and humanity is impressive in its 
prophetic perspective of our time. The re- 
pudiation of Wilson is of small conse- 
quence, but a deep shadow of remorse will 
spread over our nation when we awake to 
realize that we have repudiated the spirit 
and trend of world democracy. 

I am immensely gratified that you have 
the courage and ability to place yourself 
against the overwhelming current of mis- 
directed public sentiment. 

JEROME DowpD 

Norman, Oklahoma 


The two following: letters are from 
teachers in our public schools: 


Permit me to express my appreciation 
of your article on Woodrow Wilson, in 
The Independent for March 5. I have read 
a number of articles on our former Presi- 
dent but yours was the most fair and com- 
prehensive of them all. Before the war, 
during the war, and after the war, you 
wrote the sanest and best balanced articles 
of any American I know. Your judgment 
was right on all problems confronting our 
country, in my opinion. I hope you will 
continue to bring before the public the 
splendid character and achievement of Mr. 
Wilson. Only thru a League of 
Nations can the world progress. 

ANGA M. Bsérnson 
+ Visalia, California 


May I not express to the Editor of The 
Independent my sincere appreciation for 
the manifest fairness and unbiased atti- 
tude of the magazine on important public 
questions? 

Magazines, and other publications, that 
are entirely divorced from the influence of 
political and industrial bosses are rather 
limited at present. Therefore The Inde- 
pendent, because it is everything what its 
name implies, ranks among the few pub- 
lications of the very highest merit, a fact 
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“The Greatest 
Treasure House 
of Linens 
in America” 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Linens for Summer Homes 
at Lower Prices 


HERE is no time like the present to 
replenish your supply of House- 


hold Linens. 


Our stocks are complete— 


fresh shipments are arriving almost daily 
—and prices have been revised to the 
great advantage of our customers. 


Exceptional Values 
Hemmed Bath Towels—$4.80, 6.50, 9.00 and 


12.00 dozen. 


Hemstitched Linen Huckaback Towels—$9.00, 
12.00, 13.50 and 16.50 dozen. 


Linen Sheets— 


For Single Beds—$25.00 and 27.50 pair. 
For Double Beds—$27.50 and 30.00 pair. 
Hemstitched Linen Pillow Cases—$4.00, 5.00, 


5.50 and 6.00 pair. 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets 























TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Un- 
even Ground as a 


Ship Rides the Waves 


The Greatest Grasscut- 
ter on Earth, Cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 
S. Fe TOWNSEND & CO. 


256 Glenwood Ave. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


= See, 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, the TRIPLEX 
MOWER will mow more lawn in a 
day than the best motor mower 
ever made, cut it better and at a 
fraction of the cost. Drawn by one 
horse and operated by one man, it 
will mow more lawn in a day than 
any three ordinary horsedrawn 
mowers with three horses and 


— 


three men. One mower may be 
climbing a knoll, the second skim- 
ming a level and the third paring 
a hollow. Does not smash the 
grass to earth and plaster it in the 
mud in springtime nor crush out 
its life between hot rollers and 
hard hot ground in summer as 
does the motor mower. 


The Public is warned not to purchase mowers infringing the Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, 


Dec. 19 


Send for Catalogue illustrating all types of TOWNSEND MOWERS 
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% brand new building material, a! 
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Not One Penny in Advance 
So sure are we of the super-excellence of our material and our GUARAN- 


TEED Ready-Cut Syotem that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of 
one cent down, Our Plan Book explains our liberal terms fully, 


FREE Plan Book 
The latest edition is waiting for you, contains our Free Plan Offer and photo- 
graphic reproductions, with floor plans and specifications of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon. 
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How Welmproved Our Memory In One Evening 
The Amazing Experience of VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 
This Booklet Is Free. Send For It 


311 Sixth Avenue, New York 

















**Success in Music and How 
to Win It’’ Gouge and nine other 





tell how you can = learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your i and p e. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn inctrument 
Used by atest bands and solo 
artists. Highest honors at nt os 
expositions. Easies' 
lay. Send oeaeerd for pee 
book and detail of free trial pi 
INN, ned. x 10 
Elkhart, Ind. 





c.G.CcOo) 
561 Conn Bidg., 
World's Largest Manufacturers of 
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BON-OPTO 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
e knows. He will refund your mon 
without question, if you are dissatished. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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which makes it of inestimable value as 
reading material in our public schools. 
The article, “Woodrow Wilson,” by the 
Editor, is one of the most accurate ap- 
praisements of the man, President and 
statesman that I, so far, have seen pub- 
lished. And I am grateful that there yet are 
men, with a large public influence, who rise 
above and defy the small-minded, bigoted 
politicians, and give due credit to a man 
who has tried earnestly, with all that is in 
him, to save man from his own madness, 
and deliver humanity from what Sherman 
called “Hell.” 
Ciaus 8. Asp 
Lewis, Iowa 


The bishop-coadjutor of California 
sends this commendation: 


I have just read your appreciation of 
President Wilson and cannot forbear writ- 
ing you a line to tell you how fine and just 
it seems to me to be. It is not as glowing 
as some of the tributes but it is the most 
admirable summary of the solid grounds 
upon which the final appraisement of Mr. 
Wilson’s work must rest which I have any- 
where seen. Thank you for it. 


Epwarp L, PARSONS 
San Francisco 
The next is from the former United 
States Minister to Belgium: 


That was a stunning article on Wilson 
you wrote last week. I was particularly 


‘| gratified at the justly severe characteriza- 


tion of the action of the Republican Sena- 
tors under Lodge’s leadership as constitut- 
ing “the worst action of public men,” etc., 
in the history of the country. Germany was 
encouraged by it to do what she is doing 
today. 
THEODORE MARBURG 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A, famous lawyer adds his approval: 
I have just read your brilliant eulogy 
of Woodrow Wilson the Democrat, and I 
cannot refrain from saying “I thank you.” 
When Taft and Root responded to the 


‘eall of the politicians and went back on all 


they had stood for and evidently believed— 
you stood out bravely for the right. 

I cannot but recall that splendid undy- 
ing courage of Mr. Wilson who could say 
“I would rather be defeated in a cause 
that some day will triumph than triumph 
in a cause that some day will be defeated.” 

We count on you to keep that issue be- 
fore the people and to fight on for that 
triumph which must come. 

CHARLES WELLES GROSS 

Hartford, Connecticut 


And so on thru a long and varied 
list: 


I have felt that later the verdict of stu- 
dents of history would place Wilson among 
our great statesmen, especially for his in- 
ternational work. Perfect? No, neither 
are other great men. Naturally I warmly 
appreciate your article on our ex-Presi- 
dent. And I have deeply deplored the action 
and lack of action of our Senate, with a 
suffering, starving world hanging on its 
decisions. I am glad you had courage to 
express what many must feel. 

J. ARDELLE MANN 

Millville, Massachusetts 


I have voted for more Republicans than 
Democrats for President, but I believe 
you have spoken history’s true verdict on 
Mr. Wilson. 


W. M. Dyer 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota 
One reader is stimulated to a care- 
ful consideration of the whole ques- 
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Dutch Bulbs 

















Order your Supply Now/ 


Advices from big growers in Holland | 
great scarcity of bulbs this coming season 

enough cannot be wn to meet the demand. 
To insure iettteg yoursupply send us your order 
at once. ntil July Ist, not later, our pres- 
ent low prices for the choicest varieties of bulbs 
grown by specialists in Holland will hold good. 


By guiert ing from us now instead of waiting un- 
Fall, your make a large saving, ng, get a a | superior 
quality af of Bulbs not at 

ny price in this country, ‘and a — a much 
larger list of varieties to select f. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a 
small outlay of time and money, an abundance 
of omg 4 the house from December until 
Easter, an the len from earliest spring 
until the ond jile of May. 


Our coders, are grtected and packed in Boland. 








and a 
upon their arrival i in the best possible condition. 


They need not be pela for until after delivery, 


nor taken if not satisfactory, 












Write for 
Free Booklet 
ur booklet 


ELLIOTT NURSERY 
360 Magee Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 30 gears. We have built up one of 
the largest bulb businesses in the world. 
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Horsford’s Cold Weather 
Plants 


When you get nursery stock from Vermont 
you can be sure that it is hardy. Our Hardy 
Plants, Wild Flowers, Lilies, Orchids, Hardy 
Ferns, Vines, Shrubs, and Trees which we 
grow here have always given satisfaction when 
properly set. Trees and Shrubs that we have 
found tender in severe winters have been dis- 
carded from our lists. Ask for our New An- 
nual before making up your list of wants. 


F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 

















Making a Flower 
Garden 


Countryside Handbook 


We have had many inquiries 
from our readers for a little 
handbook which would tell - 
them the common things to do 
about the countryside homes. 
“Making a Flower Garden” is 
worth many times the price of 
25 cents. Postpaid to any ad- 
dress. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
CORPORATION 


311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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tion of Woodrow Wilson’s defeat and 
the American people’s attitude toward 
the League of Nations. We quote only 
a part of his letter: 


I think we are mistaken if we.assume 
that the election last fall was a verdict 
against the League. I have three brothers 
and two sisters who'voted for Harding and 
did so because they thought that was really 
the best and “quickest” way to get into the 
League. The large vote against Cox was 
really the result of a combination of all 
the dissatisfied elements, including almost 
a solid German vote, these people thinking 
that perhaps a separate peace would 
amount to our withdrawal from the 
Allies, the radical Irish vote, these people 
being led to believe that the League was 
a British scheme that would perpetuate 
British control over the Irish and the 
money situation with the low prices for 
corn, hogs, cattle and wheat swung a tre- 
mendous vote to Harding as those people 
thought the time had come for a change. 

However, the great underlying princi- 
ples of the League of Nations strike too 
deep in the human conscience not to be 
able to survive a temporary setback. The 
whole world, the people of the world, are 
going to demand, sooner or later, some 
sort of an international concert for the 
settlement of disputes between nations in 
order that wars may be done away with 
and such an association or concert will be 
based on the same principles as brought 
forth the present League of Nations. 


F. B. Morcan 
Wagner, South Dakota 


There were hardly enough adverse 
comments to justify a minority report; 
however, here is one speaking up for 
the anti-Wilsonites: 


In common with all “Americans” I 
greatly prefer the Patriotic Lansing to the 
Neurotic Wilson. 

I am on my Indiana farm that has 
passed down exactly 100 years from prime- 
val forest to its present state in our fam- 
ity. And Indiana was but five years old 
when my. folks came here—we date back in 
America to 1656. So you see I do not care 
for any internationalism nonsense—even to 
honor Woodrow or brighten his tarnished 
brass. 


JOHN E. HARPER 
Morristown, Indiana 








A Mexican, who has taken one de- 
gree in an American university and is 
now studying here for another, makes 
the following earnest criticism of 
Theodore Marburg’s proposal for “A 
Mandate Over Mexico,” presented in 
The Independent of March 19: 

Deeds speak louder than words, but in 
the case of Mexico the echoes of a revolu- 
tion are much louder to the American peo- 
ple than the fact that not in spite of those 
upheavals but because of them Mexico has 
reached a degree of development that she 
never knew in her days of peace. And so 
it has become almost a habit on the part 
of well-meaning Americans to devise differ- 
ent methods whereby the United States 
could settle the Mexican problem to the 
benefit of both Mexicans and Americans. 

The latest plan comes from Mr. Theo- 
dore Marburg, a former ambassador to 
Belgium, who advocates that the League 
of Nations give to the United States a 
mandate over Mexico. 

There is a strong: probability that the 
Latin-American nations represented in the 
League would oppose any plan that places 
a Hispanic-American country under the 
protection of the United States, not only 
on account of the traditional fear of North 











Economical 


and Durable 


When you contemplate re- 
covering your roofs, porch 


floors, sleeping balconies, 
etc., it will be to your ad- 
vantage to investigate the 
merits of 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


This is a chemically treated, 
heavy cotton fabric that will 
not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. It is 
Water-proof, weather-proof 
—not affected by the action 
of sun, wind or rain. 


In addition to being a high- 
grade, attractive covering, it 
has the advantage of being 
comparatively moderate in 
cost. By using Con-Ser-Tex, 
you also save on labor cost 
because it is so easily laid. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 
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50 Leonard Street New York City 


Chicago Distributors: 
eo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. 
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Originators and Introducers: 
TheElm City Nursery Company 
Ww ont Nurseries 
Box 199 New Haven, Conn. 


Spring or fall planting advised. Send for 
Bee: Barberry Folder and General Catalog 


| Beautify Your Grounds with 
Dodson Bird Houses— 


They never fail to attract the song 
Oe daca eae Reese 
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We Will Send You 


a Box of Cigars 


We'll do this in an honest, mercenary 
effort to prove that we can save you a sub- 
stantial amount on each cigar and yet make 
a reasonable profit ourselves. 

We make cigars. We make 
cigars good enough to back 
up. We sell them direct to 
consumers at only one cost 
of handling and only one 
profit. 

If this saving each time 
you smoke is worth while, 
write to us and we will 
send you a box. 

Our El Nelsor is a 434- 
inch cigar whose filler is 
all long Havana and Porto 
Rico tobacco, perfectly 
blended. Its wrapper is 
genuine Sumatra leaf. 

Most of our customers 
consider this cigar the equal 
of any 15-cent cigar they 
can buy at retail. Some 
rate it much higher. We 
can sell them to you, direct, 
fresh, for 8 cents each by 
the box. 

They are good cigars, 
hand-made by skilled, adult 
makers in hygienic sur- 
roundings. 

Upon word from you, we 
will send you a box of 50, 
postage prepaid. You are 
to smoke ten. If at the 
end of ten days the box 
doesn’t seem amply worth 
sending us $4.00 for, re- 
turn the 40 unsmoked. You 
are under no further obli- 
gation to us. 

We make cigars, you see, 
that not only have to sell, 
but stay sold. 

In ordering, please use 
your letterhead or give ref- 
erence, and tell us whether 
you prefer mild, medium 
or strong cigars. } 

We make other brands SIZE 
of cigars which you can AND 
order for trial first. 














Send for our catalog 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
33 Bank Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DO YOU BIND THE 
INDEPENDENT? 


If you do, please keep in mind that 
it will not be necessary to get your 
copies ready for the bindery until 
the end of June. Beginning with 
the 1921 issues, our publication will 
be indexed and bound in two vol- 
umes instead of four. The index 
for volume 105, which will cover 
from January Ist to June 30th, will 
be printed in July and mailed to the 
subscribers who requested it as soon 
as it is off the press. With the 
changed plan it will be necessary to 
get copies ready for binding but 
twice a year, and there will be two 
bindery bills to pay instead of four. 
Further than this, it will be more 
convenient to refer to two volumes 
instead of four. 
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American supremacy, but also because 
none but the people of the United States 
and England considers Mexico a backward 
country in need of a mandatory power. 

But let us have facts. Only a few weeks 
ago, a commercial exhibit under the au- 
spices of the Department of Agriculture 
and Industry of Mexico was giving to the 
people of New York an example of what 
Mexicans have done while Americans in 
this country thought of them as killing 
one another, eating chile con carne, or at 
best, sleeping their siesta. In this exhibit 
we saw everything from beans to bed room 
sets, lace curtains, toilet articles, cotton 
and leather goods, shoes, hats, etc.—all 
of them the product of Mexican soil and 
Mexican workmanship. The papers did 
not take the trouble to call the attention 
of their readers to this aspect of Mexican 
activities. 

We may be perfectly sure that if 
a brigand had made a few people scream 
with fear, American newspapers would 
have issued extras urging the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, and the President’s cabinet 
to hold special session and decide how to 
settle Mexico “in the name of liberty, 
humanity and democracy.” 

And while we are giving facts, why not 
inform the American people that “Revolu- 
tionary, Barbarous Mexico” has now 
twenty times as many schools as in the 
time of President Diaz, and that in one 
state alone there are now 2,400 schools 
where in 1914 there were 200; that last 
year Mexico’s exports were more than 
twice as large as her imports; that gold 
and silver currency have replaced the 
paper money so freely issued during the 
revolutions; and that even during the most 
critical days of our political turmoils Mexi- 
can educators and students were touring 
the United States and Europe in order 
to carry back to their country the latest 
ideas in education, industry and agricul- 
ture. 
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Villa himself, the universally hated 
bandit, in a moment of vision sent fourteen 
young men to American universities and 
paid all their expenses for four years. 
These “silver linings’ in our cloudy sky 
have been hardly noticed. 

That Mexico has tremendous problems 
to solve is only too evident; but so have all 
the nations of Europe, especially those 
situated in the central part of the continent, 
and nobody advocates mandates for them. 

The Mexican problem is to be solved 
thru reform from within and codperation 
from without. This will be possible when 
Americans try to consider Mexican affairs 
with viewpoint unobscured by the smell 
of oil and the fever of the scramble for 
concessions, 

ConcHA ROMERO 


Columbia University. New York City 








From a Hungarian now living in 
New York comes this defense of roy- 
alty in answer to the article on “King 
Charles and Hungary” published in 
The Independent of April 18: 


There was no ruler in the annals of 
history who bore the welfare of His people 
closer to his heart than Charles of Haps- 
burg. His character being noble and sin- 
cere, he is King amongst men, by the great- 
ness of His heart as well as by His con- 
dition. 

The fact is, that we Hungarians do 
want Him to be our King, Ruler and Lead- 
er in this hour of despair, and do worship 
the very ground where He walks. We await 
Him to be the Saviour of His people and 
today millions of His subjects are praying 
for His safe return. 

I have not the slightest doubt that were 
it permitted to vote on this issue in Hun- 
gary, without any agitation pro or contra, 
the King would carry an enormous 
majority. 


The Unplumbed Bible 


By Dean James S. Stevens 
The College of Arts and Science of the University of Maine 


One who is teaching English litera- 
ture to college students has a right to 
expect a certain fundamental prepara- 
tion upon which.he can build. A study 
of “Hamlet,” “In Memoriam,” or the 
“Intimations of Immortality” should 
not in college classes be hampered by 
the necessity of first making the stu- 
dent reasonably familiar with these 
pieces of literature. 

When we come, however, to a study of 
the English Bible we meet a distinctly 
different situation. Instead of being 
prepared to take up the study of the 
literary form of the various books of 
the Bible it becomes evident that the 
students have little or nothing upon 
which to build the course. A lack of 
familiarity which would produce a cer- 
tain degree of shame if it related to 
Shakespeare seems to bring no dis- 
credit upon one’s knowledge of litera- 
ture if it relates to the Bible. This is 
true not only of students, but, inex- 
plicable as it may seem, of college 
teachers and even of teachers of lit- 
erature. 

In order to bring about this desired 
familiarity on the part of classes of 
college students I selected 751 scrip- 
ture passages which seem to have a 


distinct literary value. It is proposed 
that the members of the class shall 
be at least exposed to all of these 
passages. 

It was found a somewhat difficult mat- 
ter to determine just what was meant 
by the literary value of a passage of 
scripture. This may depend upon the 
frequency with which it is quoted in 
the best literature, or the loftiness of 
the sentiment it expresses, or its own 
literary form. If one were asked to 
select the best short passages from 
certain of the poets he would be likely 
to include “God’s in His heaven—all’s 
right with the world!” from Browning; 
“The child is father of the man,” from 
Wordsworth; “The Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world,” from 
Tennyson; and “To be, or not to be; 
that is the question,” from Shake- 
speare. 

These illustrations will perhaps as- 
sist in making clear the method em- 
ployed in choosing the scripture _pas- 
sages. Those which have value chiefly 
as sermon texts or which are conspicu- 
ous for their doctrinal teaching were 
eliminated. From the complete list of 
passages eighty-six were selected which 
seemed to be conspicuously outstand- 
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ing in their literary value. Copies of 
this list of passages were sent to a 
number of professors of English or 
Biblical literature in colleges and uni- 
versities and to others whom I knew 
to be especially familiar with the Bible 
and to have a good sense of literary 
value. 

These people were asked to check 
once the twenty-five passages and twice 
the ten passages which seemed to them 
especially noteworthy. Selections were 
made by forty-one different people and 
if they read this article I trust they 
will consider that they are cordially 
thanked for their courtesy. They repre- 
sented members of the faculties of the 
fcllowing institutions: Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, Brown, Tufts, Boston, Col- 
gate, Rochester, Knox, Albion, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Miami, Vas- 
sar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
Franklin and Marshall, Leland Stan- 
ford, Syracuse, Union, Swarthmore, 
Trinity, the Universities of Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Maine, Kansas, 
Wisconsin and North Carolina. Each 
passage which was counted among the 
best twenty-five was given the rank of 
one and each included among the best 
ten a rank of two. By this system of 
valuation the twenty-five passages 
which received the most votes are the 
following: 

The valley of the shadow of death, Ps. 23.4. .54 
They have sown the wind, and they shall 
reap the whirlwind, Hos. 8.7............++. 46 


Man shall not live by bread alone, Matt. 4.4. .46 
They shall beat their swords into plough- 


CO a SE err eee ee 46 
Am I my brother’s keeper? Gen. 4.9........ 41 
A prophet is not without honor, save in his 

eum enpater, Miath. IGS . .cccicccectcvces 37 


No man can serve two masters, Matt. 6.24. .35 

The wages of sin is death, Rom. 6.23........ 35 

Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things which 


are God's, | 77'S: Fer re 33 
Thou hast made him a little lower om the 

ome. Te TP ack ccessainds dss catedcoesd 31 
Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, Ex. 21. 24. emareds 30 
The days of our years are three-score years 

— Se. &° ere. os neud 30 
A little child shall lead them, Is. 11.6........ 30 


By their fruits ye shall know them, Matt. . 
MU «60625 i00ckeeedes esos Haneenediouneces 
He that ruleth his spirit is better “than he 
that taketh a city, Prov. 16.32 ........... 29 
There is no new thing under the sun, Ecc. 
OD .«sctcienckbtenearawsceauneaned > aneee 
Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days, Ecce. 11.1...27 


Ye are the salt of the earth, Matt. 5.18...... 27 
A land flowing with milk and honey, Ex. 
Oe § ras ae re ees 26 
The stars in their courses fought against 
ee SS eer 26 
Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? Jer. 13.28............. 26 


The stone which the builders rejected the 
same is become the head of the corner, 


eee ere ee 26 
If a house be divided against itself, that house 
GRUNGE GORE, TUNE Die 6-0 ccccccctectonees 26 


As a drop in ‘the Reeiest, Be. OO.26 sc. cciccws 25 
How are the mighty fallen ! ri oo 1.19. ..28 
It would be difficult to determine the 
general principles of selection which 
underlie the list of passages chosen. 
“The valley of the shadow of death” 
lends itself readily as a quotable pas- 
sage in literature. Its use in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is especially noteworthy. It 
has moreover in itself a striking liter- 
ary charm. “They have sown the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind,” 
was doubtless chosen because of its 
profound philosophical meaning. Read- 
ers of this article would probably be 
inclined to select a very different list 
from the one given here. No one, how- 
ever, will deny their literary charm. 
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Something New in American 
Ports 
By Felix Riesenberg 


Editor of The National Marine 


The Great War has brought an eco- 
nomic revolution to America. Today 
we are no longer a debtor nation but a 
creditor nation, surrounded by a high 
wall of exchange. Save from dire neces- 
sity, foreigners cannot afford to buy 
freely of American goods, but must 
dispose of their goods to us in ever in- 
creasing volume to restore the normal 
balance of trade. And to facilitate this 
balance we must take their goods. 

But—how about American industry? 
How, will a flood of foreign-made 
goods affect the marketing of our own 
products? 

The answer is the employment of 
our war-built merchant marine to re- 
distribute these goods over the world. 

But it would not do to take the 
product of German factories and dis- 
pose of it directly to other foreigners. 
Practical difficulties stand in the way 
of carrying shipload after shipload of 
foreign goods to customers abroad 
without first landing them on our 
shores. And the landing, inspecting and 
paying of duty on such foreign goods 
thru the regular channel of the cus- 
toms presents further difficulties. 

The solution to the problem lies in 
the establishment of free ports at cer- 
tain points on our seaboard and per- 
haps at such a port as the island of 
St. Thomas in the direct line of trade 
routes from Europe to the Panama 
Canal. 

The free port, of which Hamburg 
afforded the most striking example in 
pre-war days, consists of an area ad- 
jacent to tidewater and fitted with all 
facilities for the rapid discharge and 
loading of ships. In such a port no 
duties are collected. Warehouse facili- 
ties are provided and the packing, 
assorting, mixing and blending of 
products is carried on, and sometimes, 
as at Hamburg, manufacturing plants 
are established. 

Already dozens of bills have been 
presented in Congress for establish- 
ing free ports at various points. The 
idea seems to prevail that a free port 
will give someone something for noth- 
ing. But like any other large-scale 
business a free port demands consid- 
able outlay before operations can be- 
gin. In Hamburg the free port consists 
of many stone quays along which 


steamers can lie. Discharging cranes | 


lift the cargo directly from the ves- 
sels’ hold to the warehouse floors and 
these, in turn, are connected by rail- 
road with other parts of the free port 
area and the country without. Dol- 
phins, or mooring posts, are provided in 
the basins for vessels lying in the 
stream and bunker fuel is supplied di- 
rectly at the port. Shipyards and re- 
pair plants are included in the port 
area and numerous exporting indus- 
tries throve there before the war. 
Many readers will see an analogy 
between the free port and the bonded 
warehouse; and, indeed, a free port is 
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nothing more than a bonded warehouse 
indefinitely extended. In a free port 
merchants may establish their sample 
and consignment stocks and all its ac- 
tivities are free from the control of 
customs officials, who have no other 
duty than to see that business is con- 
fined to the legal limits of the port. 

It might be thought that a free port 
would injure the trade of the regular 
ports of entry, but as a matter of fact 
goods imported for use in the country 
or exported from it would not seek the 
free port. Aside from docking and port 
fees and warehouse rentals, the nation 
would gain in the facility afforded to 
its merchants in doing business abroad, 
in providing cargoes for American 
ships on both outward and homeward 
passages, and in bringing to the United 
States supplies of raw materials needed 
by our people. 


The Real Yellow Peril 


(Continued from page 476) 
an honorable record and there is no 
reason to fear, in case of another war, 
that they will not be found shoulder 
to shoulder with other American sons, 
doing their bit for Old Glory, in spite 
of the scant encouragement given them 
by the political clique that now holds 
California so firmly in its grasp. 

Senator Phelan discovered one menace 
in the Japanese children; their num- 
ber. He charges that “Japanese women 
give birth to a child every year.” Ac- 
cording to Governor Stephens’s report 
the Japanese woman of child-bearing 
age gives birth to a child on an average 
of once in four and a half years. The 
birth rate is not so high as in the rural 
districts of several American states. 

Japanese foreign policy has not met 
with the approval of the American 
people, but her aggressions in China, 
Manchuria and Korea should be judged 
by the example set by European Powers 
whose conquests in Asia and Africa 
make Japan’s puny efforts at empire 
building seem child’s play. In spite of 
her mistakes, which have been no 
greater than those of other nations, 
there is a strong progressive and demo- 
cratic spirit in Japan. Every act of in- 
justice and every false and misleading 
statement on the platform or in the 
press in America tends to strengthen 
the Japanese militarists and to weaken 
the growth of democracy. 

In case of war the United States 
with its superior resources would 
doubtless be the victor. But who would 
profit from the victory? Would the 
humiliation of Japan and the destruc- 
tion of her government, the only stable 
and organized native government in 
Asia, solve the Far Eastern question? 
Is it desirable that the white race, out- 
numbered by the so-called yellow races, 
alienate the only nation of the Orient 
which has shown capacity for adopting 
our Western civilization? 

It is safe to say that the progress 
of the world depends upon the issue of 
peace or war between America and 
Japan. 

The plain duty of every patriotic 
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Money 1s THE GREATEST of all passports. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER is known by the color of his money. 
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For ALL JOURNEYS~secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries or plan your cruise or tour through the 


American Express Travel Department. 
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Service to Travelers 


WHATEVER THE MAGNET 
that attracts him, in our own 
country orabroad,the travel- 
er’s way can be safe-guarded 
by Guaranty Travel Funds— 
convenient, self-identifying, 
replaceable if lost, and ac- 
cepted everywhere. 


For traveling expenses 
and ordinary disbursements, 
take Guaranty Travelers 
Checks; for larger amounts, 
or as a reserve fund, take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 


On sale at banks. Ask your 
bank, or write us, for a de- 
scriptive booklet,“Guaranty 
Service to Travelers.” 
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American citizen is to come out openly 
for suppression of war talk, for sup- 
pression of the agitators and alarm- 
ists, and for the enactment and en- 
forcement of laws for the protection 
of all aliens without discrimination, to 
the end that America may deserve and 
get the respect of the nations of the 
world. When she has done this, her 


councils will be heeded and her ex- © 


ample will be followed without the 
necessity of an — to arms. 
America must clean her own back- 
yard. 
Los Angeles, California 


Two Dimensions vs. Three 


(Continued from page 477) 
opinion will look with increasing doubt 
on naval expenditures for capital ships. 
Taxpayers yearn for any port in the 
present storm when they realize, as 
Americans more and more clearly do, 
that tho our revenues in the present 
year are incomparably greater than 
they have ever been in the history of 
the nation, still 93 per cent of all that 
revenue goes, in the present fiscal 
year, to pay for past and future wars, 
and only 3 per cent—three cents of 
every taxpayer’s dollar—goes to nor- 
mal governmental expenditures, and 
only one cent to scientific research for 
the upbuilding of agriculture, com- 
merce and education. 

It follows, then, however accidental 
the result of this battle may be, 
that public opinion and Congressional 
opinion will rear up on its heels if 
five-thousand-dollar, ten-thousand-dollar 
and twenty-thousand-dollar airplanes 
seem able to blast out of the water 
ships such as the six battle cruisers 
we are soon to have, costing $39,000,- 
900 each, six battleships costing $38,- 
600,000, along with many others. 

The event, then, is of more than 
sportive importance! 

If the airmen win, conclusively, very 
likely they will have induced a halt in 
the competitive international struggle 
to arm competitively. At least, altera- 
tion in plans and purposes will be in 
order. 

At least, too, a prodigious argument 
will be provided in favor of a united 
Air Department analogous to the War 
Department for land operations and 
the Navy Department for water oper- 
ations. That, of course, has been the 
immediate issue, and that, achieved, 
will mean in the end a ministry of na- 
tional defense, with an Air Depart- 
ment, War Department, and Navy De- 
partment subordinate thereto. 

The airmen’s victory will mean in all 
directions vast stimulation of aviation. 
And that in turn will mean not only 
growing recognition of the fact that 
America, with its great distances, its 
freedom from interfering boundary 
lines across which the airman may not 
pass, is the natural and native home 
of airmen and their craft. It will mean 
also, as you see when you ponder the 
question more, the restoration, in a 
sense, of our old time isolation and se- 
curity. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Good News for the Farmer 


What may prove to be a revolution- 
ary development in the fertilizer in- 
dustry of the world has bcen reached 
by the Bureau of Soils, United States 
Department of Agriculture, which has 
just solved the problem of extracting 
phosphoric acid from phosphate rock 
by heating mixtures of this mineral, 
sand, and coke to a smelting tempera- 
ture in a fuel-fed furnace. The new 
process has been worked out at the de- 
partment’s experimental plant at Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

The phosphate used for fertilizer in 
the United States comes largely from 
the deposits of rock in Florida. The 
established method for producing solu- 
ble phosphate has consisted in treating 
the rock with sulphuric acid. In prac- 
tice, a quantity of sulphuric acid equal 
to the quantity of rock is used, and 
the resulting product which is known 
as acid phosphate contains only one- 
half the percentage of phosphoric acid 
contained in the rock. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been experimenting 
for some time along the lines of free- 
ing the phosphoric acid by means of a 
high degree of heat. The first work 
was done in an electric furnace, which 
was thought to be required to gener- 
ate the high degree of heat necessary, 
about 1600° C. or 2900° F. At this tem- 
perature mixtures of phosphate rock, 
sand, and coke were reduced to a 
molten slag which was tapped off at 
intervals, the phosphoric acid escaping 
in the form of fumes which were after- 
ward collected. 

It soon became evident that this 
process would be prohibitively expensive 
with an electric furnace, except in lo- 
calities where electric power could be 
obtained at a very low cost, about $25 
per horsepower a year, and the depart- 
ment therefore turned its attention to 
the possibilities of using crude oil, the 
cheapest fuel obtainable in the vicinity 
of the large phosphate-rock deposits of 
Florida. 

The practical value of the new de- 
velopment is indicated by the fact that, 
in the experimental runs at Arlington, 
the department chemists were able to 
recover a 64 per cent phosphoric acid 
(47 per cent P,O.) as against the 16 
per cent product ordinarily obtained 
by the sulphuric-acid process. By pass- 
ing ammonia gas into this phosphoric 
acid, solid ammonium phosphate, a 
very concentrated material containing 
two valuable fertilizer ingredients, re- 
sults. This material can stand heavy 
transportation and handling charges. 
It is also practicable to mix the phos- 
phoric acid with phosphate rock in such 
proportions as to give a product con- 
taining 50 per cent of soluble phos- 
phorie acid. This product is similar in 
its properties to ordinary 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, is convenient to 
handle, and may be used by an intelli- 
gent farmer who has the technical 
knowledge to reduce the quantity 
placed upon the soil, and to guard 
against direct contact with seed. 
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No Corns Today 


unless folks let them stay 


Millions of people nowadays 
keep completely free from corns. 


At the first sign of a corn they 
use Blue-jay—the liquid or the 
plaster. The pain then stops. In 
a little while the whole corn 
loosens and comes out. 


People who pare corns keep 
them. People who use old treat- 
ments— harsh, unscientific—do 
themselves injustice. 


There is now a scientific corn 
ender. A famous chemist per- 
fected it. This world-famed 
laboratory supplies it through 
druggists everywhere. 


It is at your call. A touch will 
apply it. Its use seals the fate of 
a corn. 


Atleast 20 million corns yearly 
are now ended in this easy, gentle 
way. Apply it to one corn to- 
night. Watch what it does. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue=-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Financial 
Policy of 
Corporations 


A practical study of the financial struc- 
ture and the financial problems of bust 
ness corporations, in five volumes, by 
Arthur Stone Dewing, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The high standing of its 
author as an economist and financier, 
and his thorough and practical treat- 
ment of the subject make this the pre- 
eminent work on corporate finance. 


j Dr. Dewing, during his long and active 
j experience with representative enter- 
prises, has assisted materially in the 
formulation of the accepted principles 
of modern finance. His years of in- 
#/ tensive research have enabled him to 
complement and illustrate his work 
} with many hundreds of notes and 
| precedents, 


Guidance in Deciding 
Financial Questions 


This work will be of specific value to 
} everyone who has financial questions to 
decide or who is concerned in any way 
with corporate activities. It gives a 
thorough understanding of all policies 
and operations of corporate finance, and 
unmistakable advice in handling par- 
ticular situations. The five volumes 
cover, I Corporate Securities, II Promo- 
tion, III Administration of Income, IV 
Expansion, V Failure and Reorganiza- 
tion. Cloth; 953 pages; published 1920. 


Let Us Send You this Work 


for Examination 
That you may fully a iate the value of this 
work, we will be glad to send a set to you fcr 
thorough examination. The form below is fcr 
your convenience in ordering. After your exami- 
nation, send your check for $12, or return the set. 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


The Ronald Press Company, 
20 Vesey St., New York 





or by Mail 


Send me, for examination, “The Financial Policy 
of Conpetationy in five volumes. Within five 
days . receipt, I will either remit $12 or return 
e set. 


Name 
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MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style. if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxpurGcH Pups. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Margot Asquith’s autobiography has 
been criticized for various reasons, 
but the most original comes from the 
Libraries Committee of West Ham, 
England, who refused to buy a copy 
because it was “dull and uninterest- 
ing.” 

++ 


The reaction time of the human race 
is very slow. It takes 150 years or 
more after a good idea is suggested 
for it to be generally accepted and put 
into practice. Nowadays all live teach- 
ers in civics, geography and history 
are using periodicals in the classroom, 
but this is not such a new idea as most 
of them think. The value of this 
method was recognized as early as 
1740 by John Clarke, who in his “An 
Essay Upon the Education of Youth 
in Grammar Schools” advocates teach- 
ing of geography and history in addi- 
tion to classics and suggests: 

By that time boys are fit to be entered 
in Greek or sooner, it may be convenient to 
bring them acquainted with the Public 
News, by making them read the Hvening 
Post or some other newspaper constantly. 
These the master may at first read along 
with them, explaining, as occasion offers, 
the Terms of War, and whatever else he 
apprehends they do not understand. 

Congressman Mann in _ discussing 
the postal bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last winter quite rightly 
said: 

We spend every year in the United 


States hundreds of millions of dollars in’ 


primary education and a very large amount 
in college education for the youths. I am 
not sure but that the advertisements are 


fully as educational as the literary news. 


articles in these publications. 


But now that the educational in- 
fluence of journalistic literature is uni- 
versally recognized the next step is to 
improve its quality. Some newspapers 
and magazines educate the wrong way 
and not every teacher or reader exer- 
cises sufficient discrimination in his 
selection. 


Led 


“The days of romance are not over,” 
said the lady across the table from me. 
“Did you ever read anything more 
thrilling than Caruso’s defense of 
Fiume?” 


4% 


The old custom of strolling about 
the cemetery reading the inscriptions 
on the tombstones has fallen into 
desuetude, chiefly because epitaphs 
have lost their pep. Nowadays the in- 
scriptions give nothing but names and 
dates, the bare bones of a life. But in 
the days of our forefathers they used 
to be edifying, instructive, and inter- 
esting, sometimes even amusing. One 
would go a long way to read a charac- 
ter sketch as graphic as that upon a 
stone in the graveyard of Horsley- 
Down Church, Cumberland, and pub- 
lished in The New Statesman: 


Here lie the bodies 
Of THOMAS BOND and MARY his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste and charitable ; 
BUT 
She was proud, peevish and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife, and a tender 
mother ; 
BUT 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without a 
disgusting frown 
Whilst she received visitors, whom she 
despised with an 
Endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet towards 
strangers ; 
BUT 
Independent in her family. 
Abroad, her conduct was influenced by 
good breeding; 
BUT 
At home, by ill temper. 

She was a professed enemy to flattery, 
And was seldom known to praise or 
commend ; 

BUT 
The talents in which she principally 
excelled, 

Were difference of opinion and discovering 
flaws and imperfections. 

She was an admirable economist, 
And, without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to every person in her 
family ; 

. BUT 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing 
candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy 
with her good qualities ; 
, BUT 
Much more frequently miserable—with her 
many failings: 
In-so-much that in thirty years cohabita- 
tion he often lamented 
That maugre all her virtues, 
He had not, in the whole, enjoyed two 
years of matrimonial comfort. 
AT LENGTH 
Finding that she had lost the affections of 
her husband 
As well as the regard of her neighbotrs, 
Family disputes having been divulged by 
servants, 
She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 
Her worn-out husband survived her four 
months and two days, 

And departed this life, Nov. 28, 1768, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
WILLIAM BOND. brother to the de- 
ceased, erected this stone, 

As a weekly monitor, to the surviving 
wives of this parish, 

That they may avoid the infamy 
Of having their memories handed to 
posterity 
With a PATCHWORK character. 
ok K€ 


It was very inconsiderate of the 
military authorities to select for the 
decisive battle of the Great War a 
town whose name none but a born 
Frenchman could rightly pronounce. 
The Sydney, Australia, Bulletin gives. 
an instance of the trouble it creates: 

It ‘was after the Flanders business that 
she came into our ward—a tall, buxom 
matron in gray, with an unfashionable hat 
and a graceful carriage. She was unan- 
nounced and unescorted, and she had a 
trick of repeating the last word of our 
answer to her question, which was the 
usual thing. “On which front did you get 
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your wound?” she asked Lance-corporal 
Waddy. “Wipers, missus,” was the reply. 
“At Eep’r,” she rejoined, giving the word 
the correct French and Walloon sound, 
then novel to us and a source of mirth. 
“And where were you hurt?’—this to Pri- 
vate Hooker. “At Ee-per, mum.” “Ah! 
Eep’r. And you, young man,” proceeding 
to the bedside of Sergeant-major Pipeclay, 
who prided himself on his Parisian ac- 
cent. “At Ee-pray, madam,” replied Ser- 
geant-major Pipeclay, “Eep’r,” the lady 
said. Distributing “Eep’rs” right and left 
she paced into the next ward, and an ex- 
cited Sister came fluttering in. “Did you 
see the Queen, boys?” she asked. “Did 
you see the Queen?’ “Wot queen?’ de- 
manded Lance-corporal Waddy. “The 
Queen, our Queen, the Queen of England!” 
responded Sister; “she’s wearing a gray 
costume and she’s just gone out of the 
ward.” “Blime!” ejaculated the hard case 
of the establishment, “it must ha’ been the 
ole girl with the ’iccups!” 
ok KE 
One of the most poignant bits of 
war-psychology is that expressed in 
the following octave by Henry Baer- 
lein, an Australian poet attached to 
the Chasseurs Alpins, better known as 
the “Blue Devils”: 
I can remember 
Very, very well 
How the man of Baden 
Reeled and fell. 
Fell, as I killed him, 
Down in the dirt, 
And I was fearing 
That he was hurt. 
#4 


The most perplexing problem that 
confronts the baggage agent as well 
as the custom house inspector is to 
classify the unclassified. The railroad 
man who ruled that “pigs is pigs” 
even when they come from Guinea 
made the reputation of one of Amer- 
ica’s most popular humorists. An 
English porter, called upon to decide 
whether the old lady who carried a 
tortoise on the car should be required 
to pay a dog fare, delivered this ver- 
dict: “Cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs 
and parrots is dogs. But this ’ere tor- 


. toise is a hinsec’ and there won’t be no 


charge.” 

The judicial decisions in these cele- 
brated cases have been supplemented 
and surpassed by the ruling of the 
London Underground Railway (what 
we call Subway) that a typewriter is 
a bicycle. A member of the Times staff 
carrying a portable typewriter to the 
office was held up and forced to buy a 
bicycle ticket at a cost of 2s. 4d., which 
is about fourteen times what his own 
fare cost him. The fact that his pen 
arm had been so badly damaged by a 
German shell that he had to use a 
typewriter did not let him off. A work- 
man can carry his bag of tools free on 
the Underground, but an editor can’t 
carry a Corona! 

But this is merely an instance of 
legal hysteresis, which is even worse 
in England than in America. It was 
not many years ago that British law 
required that an automobile on a road 
must always be preceded by a man 
carrying a red flag. And British 
courts still require that a woman who 
wants a divorce must sue for the op- 
posite, i. e., for restitution of conjugal 


rights. 
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build. 


tional merit. 


CITIZENSHIP AND MORAL REFORM 
Ry John W. Langdale 

It is the aim of the author to represent to the 
mind, conscience and heart of Christians their 
responsibility for promoting the righteousness, 
peace and good will that are characteristic of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


FROM SLAVE TO CITIZEN 
By Charles M. Melden 
What about the Negro? Never was the ques- 
tion more important and imminent. Here is a 
discriminating, fair and constructive treatment 
of the subject—facing the difficulties, recogniz- 
ing the responsibilities of both the black man 
and the white man, and offering a modus vivendi. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO TO BE 
SAVED? 


And Other Discussions 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


The Mendenhall Lectures. Sixth Series 
Delivered before DePauw University 


An attempt to face fairly some of the ques- 
tions concerning religion which are rising to- 
day in the minds of thoughtful people, and to 
show how vital is the relation between religion 
and life. 

Price, net, $1.25, postage extra. 


BOOKS that Build 


HE all too few moments we spend in reading 
should be among the most fruitful of our existence. 
To thinking people they are priceless— for in such 
moments the mirror of life is held up to the gaze, and 
the mind is nourished with foods that strengthen and 


The wide preference for Abingdon Books among 
thinking people of today is the best proof of their excep- 


(Prices are subject to change without notice) 


THE PORTRAIT OF THE PRODIGAL 
By Joseph Nelson Greene 
A new treatment of an old subject — The 
Prodigal. A study of underlying motives and 
their relation to life. A valuable contribution 
to the literature of the Parables. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 
By Edmund D. Soper 

The long-waited-for book on comparative re- 
ligions. Bringing to his task the necessary 
equipment in scholarship, sympathetic interest 
and evangelical faith the author has produced 
. of great importance and outstanding 
value. 

Price, net, $3.00, postpaid. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
A Political Study 
By George M. Wrong 


The second series of the Bennett Foundation 
Lectures of Wesleyan University, delivered in 
1919-1920, by Prof. Wrong are quite in keep- 
ing with the purposes of the Foundation, among 
which is ‘“‘the promotion of a better under- 
standing of national problems and of a more 
perfect realization of the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” The author of these six lectures 
aims ‘‘to explain in no recondite or learned way, 
some of the things in which the United States 
and Canada are alike and also different,” and 
to open the way for a better understanding of 
the relations of the two peoples. In Press. 
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SEE EUROPE 


Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago University. 
Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, motoring in the Chateau 
country, the Pyrenees. “‘With the understanding also.’ 

INTERCOLLEGIATE sOyRS 
65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass, 








HAIR 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color and 
to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and $1.00 at druggists. 





(74 Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 





HIGH GRADE 
BOSTON BAG 


Paps, Parcels and Things 


A Necessity for Man, Woman or Youth 
Whitney, Thompson & Co., Box 3498, Boston, 








BRONZE TABLETS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, , Bronze Foun 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th 8St., New York City 


Bureau of Personnel Administration. 


Founded to further human relations in incustry. Educa- 
tional Division—One Year Cooperative Course, Eight 
Weeks’ Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor An- 
alysis Division. Placement Division. 

New York City. 


17 West 47th Street, 
We assist in preparing 
SPEAKERS: material for special ar- 
® ticles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Pb.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and | 
Every young woman should know 
$1 .00 What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
FOS RI eh What heer’, Fa pre should know 


peges— many 
Pepe 
























on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 558 Winston Bidg.. Philadelphia | 
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Get finest books 
at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by becoming a Life Member of 
The Ben ‘Library 
Franklin » | Association 







‘You share all the advan- tages secured expert 
guschasp of “Publishers” Overstocks,” “Remain- 

ers of Editions,” “Bankruptcy Stocks,” 
etc.—if you act now. 


To multiply our already large purchasing capacity we are offering 
you the privilege of becoming a Life Member of this association 
without spending a cent for dues or initiation fee. Simply avail 
yourself of our remarkable offer of the lowest prices ever quoted 
on fine books. . 

Every book brand new. Best fiction, gift volumes, juveniles, 
etc., included. No defective or second-hand books. Tell us your 
book desires--we can meet them. We send no agents. 

Note these prices 
Voice & Nerve Control. Bell- Concise Business Course. 4 
Ranske. Indispensable to vols. Study and reference library 
public speakers, singers, etc. —includes advertising, auditing, 
Illustrated Publisher's 80c accounting, management, com- 
price§2.00 Our Price e mercial law, etc. Pub. 
price $25. Our price ° 

Fiction Package. Five Seeing Europe with Famous 

good cloth bound novels. Afust 


Authors. 10 vols. Many photo- 
icons or money back, $1 50 gravures offamousscenes. Pub. 
r Price per package ° 
Russia & 


price $12.75. Our price $5.85 
. ot &! 


10 vols, Great speeches from 
Pericles to W row Wilson. 
Photogravures. Handsome % 
Leather binding. Pub. price 


$37.50. Our price $16.85 


Whittier’s Complete \e 
Riverside Edition. Photograv- 


The struggle 
for empire inthe East. A won- 
derful volume, over 500 illus- 


trations. Publisher's 
price $10.00. Gur peice $1 .68 
Modern History of the Engli h 


People. 2 vols. covering politi- 
cal, economic, social gi 76 





from 1880 on. Pub. ures. 7 vols. Pub. 
price $5.00. Our price . price $12.50. Our price o 
Our new catalogue lists hundreds of other book bargains—choice 
sets of Thackeray, Poe, Dickens, Kingsley, Stevenson, Aldrich; 
giso hetptul volumes on Bistory. att. music, home management. etc. 
xplains how you book: before 
purchasing. today's est be 
Get that catalogue at once 
THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. T, 437 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia 














Bond Salesmen 
Wanted 


A Highly Paid Profession 


A Financial Institution of high 
National standing has openings 
for several men and women as 
special representatives to sell 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ES- 
TATE BONDS yielding 714 and 
8 per cent interest. All or part 
time proposition. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for agents 
of real ability to make large 
incomes. 


Write Immediately To 


Manager Dept. 205 


P. O. Box 752 
Chicago, Illinois 














DIVIDEND 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 B’way, New York, May 5, 1921, 
For the purposes of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, to be held on June 8, 1921, the 
stock transfer books will be closed on May 19, 
1921, at 3 o’clock P. M., and reopened on June 
9, 1921, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
JAMES ©. BENNETT, Secretary. 


Homeless! 


unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year—you can su 

the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 
home for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling, Your aid—to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street ; New York City 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
I. The Real Yellow Peril. 


1. Imagine that you are preparing to take 
part in a public debate on the subject that 
is the basis of the article. Write that part 
of the debate in which you take up and 
refute the arguments that your opponents 
are likely to present. State your opponent’s 
views very clearly. Then give a sufficient 
number of points to establish what you 
believe to be the truth. 

2. Tell exactly what is meant by “yellow jour- 
nalism.”” How does the spirit of “yellow 
journalism” sometimes appear in_ school 
compositions? What steps can you take to 
avoid that spirit in writing school compo- 
sitions ? 

8. What are some of the causes of exaggera- 
tion and of misstatement? What results are 
likely to follow? 

4. Write an original short story in which you 
narrate a series of interesting events, con- 
cerning either individuals or nations, that 
might be brought about by the sort of mis- 
statements named in the article. 

5. Compare the amount of exports and im- 
ports in our trade with Japan with the 
amount of exports and imports between 
England and the American colonies as 
given by Burke in his “Speech on Concilia- 
tion.” 

6. Define in full the words, “Intelligence, In- 
dustry, and Thrift.’ Tell why it is neces- 
sary for every good citizen to have all 
three characteristics. 

7. Consult an encyclopedia or a United States 
history for information concerning Ad- 
miral Perry’s Japanese expedition. Write 
an original short story in which you make 
use of the information you obtain. Make 
your story center around an American boy 
or girl. 

8. What is meant by “arrogant superiority 
of race’? Why is that feeling distinctly 
anti-American ? 

9. Summarize what the article says about the 
character of the Japanese in California. 

Il. Two Dimensions vs. Three. 


1. Tell in what resnects the opening sentence 
is exceedingly effective. 

2. Imagine that a tramp, or a stowaway, or a 
mischievous boy. hides on one of the old 
German warships just before it sets out 
for the experiment that the article says 
is to take place. Write, in that person’s 
own words, a narrative of what occurs. 
Give your story every indication of reality 
and of actual emotion. 

3. Tell what imvortant changes may be 
brought about by the experimental battle. 

lit. A Number of Things. 

1. Read the second item about old-time 
schools. Imagine yourself with all your 
present information spending a day in one 
of those old schools, as Mark Twain’s Con- 

“ necticut Yankee spent time in the days 
of King Arthur. Tell the story of your ex- 
periences in such a way that you will em- 
phasize the difference between the past 
and the present. 


IV. A House Built of Paper. 

1. In a short exposition tell the advantages 
of a paper house. 

2. Write a short, entertaining story based on 
an imaginary visit to the paper house. In 
your story make use of the details given in 
the article. 

Vv. A Little of Everything. 

1. Read “‘A Harnesser of Boy Power.” Write 

a somewhat similar article concerning a 

school coach, or any good friend of young 

people. Give your article the same appre- 
ciative spirit that characterizes the printed 
article. 

How to Build Utopias. 

Consult an encyclopedia, or “The Warner 

Library of the World’s Best Literature’ for 

information concerning More’s “Utopia.” 

Plato’s “Republic,” and Bellamy’s ‘Look- 

ing Backward.” Tell in what ways the 

books are alike and in what ways they are 
different. 

Summarize, the criticisms of the Utopias 

that have been proposed. 

Explain in full the six necessities for a 

satisfactory Utopia. 

Show that the United States approaches 

the ideals mentioned by Mr. Slosson. 

Explain the following sentence: “Utopia 

must beware the fate of the Lotus Eaters.” 

Read Tennyson’s poem entitled, “The Lotus 

Eaters.” 
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History, Civics and 
Economics 


By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 


Former Assistant in History at 
Columbia University 


|. Immigration— The Real Yellow Peril. 
“No Dumping Fere!” 

1. Outline Mr. Parker’s 
anti-Japanese legislation. 

2. On what ground does Mr. Parker explain 
the increase in the number of Japanese in 
America? What advantage does he find to 
compensate for this? 

3. What does the article on “The Real Yellow 
Peril” tell about the Americanization of the- 
Japanese children born in the United 
States ? 

4. What is the purpose of the immigration 
ag What countries will be most affected 
y it? 

5. Why has there been so slight an increase 
in the foreign born population of the 
United States during the last ten years? 
What nationalities bulk most largely in 
the foreign-born population of this coun- 
try. 

6. The question of Japanese immigration and 
of European immigration are both, at bot- 
tom, questions of “assimilation.”” Think it 
over and consider what tests of “assimila- 
tion” you would apply in distinguishing be- 
tween desirable and undesirable immigra- 
tion. Is race an insuperable barrier? Is the 
learning of the English language the most 
important factor? What is the American 
standard of living? What social customs 
and traditions are essential to American- 
ism? What peoples of the Old World are, 
in your opinion, most easily assimilated to 
our American civilization? Can any immi- 
grants contribute elements of positive value 
to raise the level of American culture? 

11. Law Enforcement — Our Moral Coun- 
tenance. 

1. Why do so few murders and other serious 
crimes lead to convictions in this country? 
Is it due in your opinion to defects in the 
courts, inefficiency in the police, a wrong 
popular sentiment, or to the mixture of 
races and nationalities in the big towns 
which makes detective work difficult? 
you think that our lax enforcement of law 
is partly responsible for the custom of 
lvnching ? 

2. Do you agree with Professor Giddings that 
the American attitude toward criminals is 
too indulgent? 

lll. Reparations — Pay! — The 
Caesar. 

1. What are the immediate demands of the 
Allies on Germany? What are their de- 
mands for future payment of reparations? 

2. What is the latest German offer? 

3. Why do you think did the Germans appeal 
to the United States to mediate in the 
reparations dispute? 

4. What was the position taken by Secretary 
Hughes? 

5. Prepare a brief for debate on the question, 
Resolved, That the United States should 
take an active part in the negotiations con- 
cerning Germany’s indemnity debt to the 
Allies. 

IV. Ireland—Lloyd George on Ireland. 

1. What is Premier Lloyd George’s defense 
of his Irish policy? 

2. Do you think the historical parallel he 
draws between his position and that of 
President Lincoln is a sound one? Can you 
think of any points in which the two cases 
are not parallel? 

V. Austria—Tirol Votes to Join Germany. 
Look up Tirol (sometimes spelled Tyrol) 
on a map. Find out what you can about 
the country and the people. 

2. Why do the Tirolese want to join Ger- 
many? Do you think they should be allowed 
to or not? Give reasons for your answer. 

Vi. The Colombia Question — Colombia 
Treaty Ratified. 

1. Review what you know about the circum- 
stances under which the United States ac- 
quired the Panama Canal route without 
the consent of Colombia. 

Vil. The Rent Laws—Rent Regulation in 
the Courts. 

1. What was the line of argument of the Su- 
preme Court in upholding the rent laws 
passed by Congress and by the New York 
legislature? On what grounds did the 
minority of the Court object to the laws? 
Does a bare majority of the Supreme Court 
suffice to establish the constitutionality of 
a law? 

2. Show why the rent law decision is im- 
portant in extending the power of legis- 
lation in the public interest over the rights 
of private property. 
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